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A Thrashing by Thrashers 


By HERBERT K. JOR 
With photographs by the author 


OMEWHERE, [had read that the Brown Thrasher is at times very bold in 
ss defending its nest, even from human intrusion. But as the years slipped 

by and I had inspected nest after nest of this species, in every case finding 
the owners as timid as the average song-bird, I began to wonder whether the 
story was not the product of some nature-fakir’s art, which needed the prover- 
bial grain of salt. But one day I found out the truth of the matter. 

On the afternoon of June 18, 1906, toward sundown, I was driving homeward 
along a country road, on one side of which was a farmhouse, and on the other 
a bushy pasture. Here I saw a Brown Thrasher fly across the road just ahead 
of me, carrying in its bill a large worm. It flew down into the pasture and alighted 
upon the top of a dead sprout which projected from a thick clump of bushes. 
After pausing a moment to look around, in order to be sure that the coast was 
clear, down it went into the midst of the thicket. It was evident that there was 
a nest somewhere near that spot, so I hitched the horse, took my 4 x 5 camera and 
tripod, and went to investigate. But, though I made a careful search of the 
thicket into which the Thrasher had gone, I could find no sign of the nest. After 
looking it through again without success, I was about to look further away when 
I began to hear some hissing sounds, which increased in vehemence as I began 
to follow up this clue. It proved to be no snake, but the Brown Thrasher, sitting 
close on a nest which was built into a cavity of the ground under the bushes. 
There the bird remained, though I was but a step away, looking up into my face 
and continuing to hiss, braving me and daring me to touch it. 

Withdrawing a little, I made ready the camera on the tripod. But the presen- 
tation of that blunderbuss was too much for the Thrasher’s nerves. It ran off into 
the bushes, where it was joined by its mate, and both of them set up a great outcry. 
I could now catch glimpses of them both, and discovered that the brighter-hued 
one, the male, was the one which had been on the nest. No wonder they were 
angry and anxious, for they had five promising young—ragged and uncouth, to be 
sure;—but fine, healthy young birds. After opening the bushes, to let in a little 
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more light upon this interesting subject, I set the camera upon the shortened 
tripod, decked it with foliage, attached a thread, set the shutter for an exposure 
of one second, and retired awhile. The birds soon stopped their scolding, so I 
quietly returned and discovered that the male bird was again on the nest. I pulled 
the thread, and was glad to see that my subject did not move. He even allowed 
me to creep up behind the camera, change plates and make exposures by hand. 
But when I tried to push the camera nearer, he beat a retreat. It was now getting 
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too dark for further work that day, so I put back the bushes in order and pro- 
ceeded homeward. 

Owing to trips away and rainy weather, it was not till four days later, June 22, 
that I was able to resume the work, this time with a reflecting camera. Again 
I found the male on duty. He slipped off, as before, and again I opened the 
bushes, and then, very innocently, put out my hand to the nest to remove an 
obstructing leaf. I was so surprised and startled that I almost fell over backwards 
when instantly the male Thrasher dashed from the shrubbery behind the nest and 
struck the offending hand a stinging blow. Instantly, he withdrew again and took 
his station behind the nest, waiting to see what I would do. As I was not looking 
for a fight, but for pictures, I stepped back a bit and squatted, waiting for the 
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brave defender to make the next move. Though it was mid-afternoon and the June 
sun was quite hot, and in a very short time the young, now about old enough to 
leave the nest, began to grow restless. The devoted father noticed this, and 
came at once to their relief. Running out from this shelter, he took his stand 
over them, spreading out wings and tail so as to make a perfect canopy to shield 
them from the sun. How impressive he looked as he bravely did his duty, with 
an air of being fearless and resigned to whatever might befall, if only he might 
protect his helpless little ones! The female was back in the thicket, exhorting 
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him, I took it, to be brave,—though she took good care not to expose herself 
to danger. 

With the reflecting camera, I then advanced, and, presenting the instrument 
as near to him as I cared to, made a couple of exposures. Then I wanted a differ- 
ent pose of the brave bird, so I extended my foot toward him. Instantly he 
pounced at my leg, struck it a quick, angry blow, and hastened back to the young, 
this time sitting on the nest as though incubating. After getting his picture in this 
position, I decoyed him off again and again. After each attack he would generally 
go off into the thicket, whence in a short time he would return to the nest and there 
assume some new and striking pose. One such was when he stood over the young 
and some of them poked out their heads through the feathers of his wing to see 
for themselves what was going on. Sometimes, when I made only a slight feint, 
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he would run part way to meet me, and stand out in the open in a defiant attitude 
while I snapped him. 

During the course of this fracas, the young had one by one crawled out of the 
nest and into the shade of the thicket,—all but one which was more puny than the 
rest, and could not get up out of the rather deep cup. It was fortune for me that 
this was so, for the brave little father was as ready to incur danger for one as for 
all. His fine example at length seemed to inspire his mate, for she began to grow 
more threatening in her advances, and she even came out in front of the nest, 
where I secured just one snap-shot of her standing on a low, flat rock. 

Having now used up a couple of boxes of plates and secured pictures of about 
every possible position, I thought I would see what they would do if I actually 
handled the young. So I started to lay hold of the chick in the nest. But no sooner 
had I touched him than like a whirlwind, with shrieks of rage and despair, both 
Thrashers precipitated themselves upon me. Seizing my fingers with their claws, 
they hung on, scratching like badgers, nipping my hand here and there with their 
sharp bills, and beating it furiously with their wings. Then they darted off into 
the thicket, and again and again I touched the young one, with the same result. 
The whole performance so interested me that I felt no injury from their attack. 
When I bethought myself to look at my hand, I saw that it was dotted with little 
drops of blood, where they had scratched or bitten through the skin. Then I 
wrapped a handkerchief around as armor and let them try their strength on that. 
If I put my foot near the nest, they went for that in the same vindictive fashion. 

My only lack was of an assistant, to photograph the birds in the act of attack- 
ing me. It was too late to secure one that afternoon. The next day I would have 
brought my son, but the rain poured down unceasingly, and on the following day 
the thrashing Thrashers and their offspring had retired from the bloody field of 
the hard-fought battle and the glorious victory. No doubt they believed that they 
had worsted and routed a man, and henceforth and forever Thrasher art, ballad 
and literature will, of course, prate of arms and of the man who, on a memorable 
day, baffled and beaten, backward reeled from some stubborn birds and a barren 
field. As for the man in the case, he no longer doubts the Thrasher prowess, and, 
even while nursing his sore hand, took pleasure in describlng to interested audi- 
tors his rather unusual experience in receiving a thrashing from small but experi- 
enced professional Thrashers. 


Around the Horn for Petrels 


By JOHN TREADWELL NICHOLS 
With photographs by the author 


its wildness, its mystery. There is a peculiar fascination in the study of 
pelagic birds. 

For some years the writer has been particularly interested in the Albatrosses 
and Petrels, and in the latter part of the year 1906 was fortunate enough to make 
a trip to their center of abundance, the Southern Ocean. Some species of this 
group occur on all oceans, but to find them in abundance one should cross the 
parallel of, say 33° south latitude. At about this point the weather changes irom 
good to bad. South of it are the westerly gales and the birds. 

The ship, a square-rigged, iron sailing vessel which plies between New York 
and Honolulu, T. H., averaging about one year to the round trip, left her wharf, 
near the Battery, early one August morning. That same day, when well to sea, 
Mother Carey’s Chickens became common. As to size, color and habits, birds 
of the Petrel order tend to be grouped about certain types. One of the best marked 
of these groups is the Mother Carey’s Chickens. This again is separable into two 
structurally quite different divisions. One has short legs and generally a forked 
tail, and is characteristic of the Northern Hemisphere. A representative of it, 
Leach’s Petrel, breeds on our coast from Maine northward. The Mother Carey’s 
Chickens that were following the ship were, however, a long-legged, square-tailed 
species, Wilson’s Petrel, which breeds in the far south in our winter, the southern 
summer, and, crossing the equator, is common off our coast in summer. For a few 
days they were about the ship, then they were gone. 

We passed through a great, practically birdless area in mid-Atlantic, and 
once seven days went by without a bird,—the longest period of the voyage,— 
perhaps of my life. One day, out in this barren region, a beautiful white Tropic 
Bird was seen resting on the water. When the ship came abreast of it, it rose and 
flew away with characteristic flapping flight, and with a glass it was possible to 
see plainly its elongated central tail-feathers. Tropic Birds are as truly ocean 
wanderers as any fowl of the sea, and particularly characteristic of fine weather 
and the trade-wind belts of the Pacific. Here they are not numerous, and sometimes 
days go by without them; but again there are several flying about the ship, and 
their constant nasal cry becomes as familiar as the sunshine and the dancing 
trade-wind waves. They are higher flyers than the Petrel tribe, and this and their 
flapping flight mark them at once as of a different kidney from those low-sailing 
birds left in the westerly weather farther south. Sailors call them ‘bo’sns,’ and 
liken their elongated central tail-feathers to the ‘marlin-spike’ a boatswain might 
be expected to carry with him. 

But, to return to Petrels. As we approached the equator, with South America 
drawing closer to the west and Africa to the east, there was a Mother Carey’s 
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Chicken again, that looked so like those left in the Gulf Stream that it was pro- 
bably the same species—Wilson’s Petrel—journeying south to its breeding grounds. 
None could be secured, however, so the identification must stand as hypothetical. 

Because we entered south latitude in September, which would correspond 
to our northern March bad weather and the birds were found well to the north. 
On September 18, about 20° south, there was a lone Cape Pigeon, not positively 
identified. That evening a heavy wind squall with rain and a little lightning 
bringing the wind about southwest, gave us our first taste of bad weather. Two 
days later there were ‘ Mollyhawks,’ and the day after that Cape Pigeons. The 
smaller southern Albatrosses, exclusive of the gray, wedge-tailed Phebetria, the 
weirdest looking bird of the sea, belong to one type. Although systematists make 
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two divisions of them, one of which includes also the large Albatrosses,—they are 
lumped by the sailor under the name ‘ Mollyhawk’ or ‘ Molly,’ and the name 
‘Albatross,’ is reserved for the larger birds which differ also in color-pattern. 
Sailors claim that the ‘ Albatross’ has one more joint in its wing than any other 
bird, and while doubting the anatomical truth of the statement, we still must 
confess that the narrow wing and elongated upper joints do give somewhat that 
impression. 

Petrels and Albatrosses are birds primarily of the sea. No less truly, however, 
are they birds of the air and wind. The high winds of the region they inhabit, 
instead of being an obstacle, are to them a source of power. The sailing flight 
shared by many species (all the Albatrosses, the Giant Fulmar, the familiar little 
spotted Cape Pigeon, etc.) is particularly adapted to wind, and perhaps this sail- 
ing flight is the most interesting, and to a landsman the most striking thing about 
these birds, not even excepting the great bulk and wing spread of the Albatross 
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which afterwards makes com- 
mon birds seen unnaturally 
small. They all will occasion- 
ally give their wings a few 
flaps, but the sailing greatly 
predominates. I cannot do 
better than quote from my 
note-book. 

“September 20. A gray 
day; the sun barely more 
than burning through the 
clouds in the middle of the YOUNG WANDERING ALBATROSS 
day. Not much wind, and’ A poor picture, which nevertheless shows the characteristic 
the sea very smooth, but for ee en ee ete 
the swell. Heard a cetacean blow close to the ship, and had a glimpse of his 
rather light-colored, brownish black, and his small dorsal fin. Saw two or three 
Mother Carey’s Chickens settle and sit on the water astern of the ship, which 
seems worth noting, because one usually sees them on the wing. There were 
a couple of small Albatrosses about,—the first this voyage. It was fine to watch 
these birds sweeping along in their sailing flight, at intervals interrupted by a few 
flaps of their great wings; turning this way and that, often leaning far over to one 
side; now close to the water, now curving into the air some yards above it. They 
seemed to flap their wings less frequently later when the wind was a little fresher, 
than earlier with less wind. 

“September 22. Towards evening watched a small Albatross come close to 
the ship, and then fly off into the distance. I watched it as continuously as I could, 
and did not see it flap its wings at all. I believe it was sailing all the time. There 
was a strong wind blowing. 

“October 29. In the afternoon there was a strong wind blowing. I was watch- 

ing carefully the flight of some Cape 
Pigeons, a few ‘ Mollies’ and a Cape Dove 
or slender-billed Fulmar. The flight of the 
three was very similar and illustrated well 
the sailing, Petrel flight at its highest devel- 
opment. Occasionally they gave their wings 
a few flaps, but only occasionally, and the 
general impression was that they were sail- 
ing, sailing, sailing always. The birds were 
sometimes horizontal, but often one wing 
was lower than the other, and frequently 
the bird was thus tilted far over to one'side. 
I noticed that they turned toward the down 
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chief, factor in their steering method. Occasionally, I saw a bird flapping its 
wings often, as though it were for the moment tired of sailing, or found difficulty 
in getting properly started, but this was exceptional. 

“The Cape Dove seems to be much like the Cape Pigeon in flight and habits, 
coming about the ship with equal fearlessness and being equally eager for food 
which may come from her. The light mark near the end of the wing also suggests 
the stronger though not dissimilarly placed mark in the Cape Pigeon, and I find 
it very useful in recognizing the species. 

“Later I had a chance to watch a few Phebetria and one or two large Alba- 
trosses. The flight is the same as that just described. Perhaps Phebetria is more 
inclined than the other birds to half flap its wings, a tremor, which it is hard to 
decide to have been flapping, or simply adjustment of the wings in sailing. 

“October 31. At sunset watched a Phebetria sailing about, back and 
forth, at times passing directly over the ship, and when highest in the air, I should 
say a little higher than her masts, I watched it for some time, constantly, until 
it sailed astern and I lost track of it for the moment. Only once or twice was it out 
of my sight for an instant, and I did not see it flap its wings once. It was sailing 
constantly. There was a breeze, but it was not blowing hard.” 

One thing all the members of the Petrel order with which I am familiar have 
in common,—they fly low. Their method seems to be to fly about over the sea 
scrutinizing the miles of salt water which slip by below them for what they may 
pick up; at the same time ready to take the hint from another more fortunate 
bird which they see drop down to some food it has spied. Luck must play a big 
part in this game, and who can say how many miles sometimes go by without 
yielding return. But miles mean little to them, and a day’s gorging doubtless 
compensates for days of want. 
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The Heath Hen 
A Sketch of a Bird Now on the Verge of Extinction 


By DR. GEORGE W. FIELD, 


Chairman, Massachusetts Commission on Fisheries and Game 


URING the past two years much interest has been shown to save the last 
D remnant of the Eastern Pinnated Grouse or Heath Hen (Tympanuchus 

cupido). It was formerly distributed from Cape Ann to Virginia, and 
was especially abundant in Massachusetts, Rhode Island, Connecticut, Long 
Island and New Jersey; but immense numbers of adult birds were destroyed by 
guns and traps, while the young fell victims to the colonial cat and to forest 
fires. So abundant was this bird in the dark ages of ornithology, when indis- 
criminate slaughter prevailed without thought of the bird’s economic value or 
place and function in Nature, that the articles of apprentices often specified 
that they should not be compelled to eat the meat of this Grouse, (locally 
called ‘Heath Hen’), oftener than twice weekly. 

Between 1800 and 1840 the bird had been generally exterminated in Massa- 
chusetts. In 1844 Giraud believed it to be extinct on Long Island; as late as 1869 
it was still found in New Jersey, and today the very last stand of the bird is on the 
island of Martha’s Vineyard. 

The eastern bird was first distinguished from the western type by William 
Brewster, and described by him under the name Cupidonia cupido (Auk, January 
1885, p. 82). In 1890 Mr. Brewster estimated that 120 to 200 birds, inhabiting 
about forty square miles, were left over from the previous winter. This number 
has slowly but surely diminished. Careful daily observations, extending from 
October 1906 to May 1907, showed that the inhabited area has become restricted 
to about thirty square miles, and the probable number of individuals to less than 
one hundred. By actual count of the flocks very definitely located in various 
sections of the range, seventy-seven different individuals were accounted for. 
In May 1906, a destructive forest fire swept practically the entire breeding 
grounds, and very few birds were reared that season. The summer of 1907, how- 
ever, was a favorable one. We know that at least ten broods were successfully 
reared, and our census this year will probably show that the number of birds has. 
more than doubled. 

This Grouse (called ‘Hethen’ by the natives) has been a well-known and 
characteristic bird of the island as far back as memory or local tradition extends. 
Opinions are widely held that from time to time western Pinnated Grouse or 
Prairie Hens have been liberated on the island. Careful inquiries indicate that 
the facts are as follows: (1) In 1859 Dr. Fisher liberated Ruffed Grouse and 
Quail on the island, but no western Prairie Chickens; (2) In 1902 specimens of 
the western Prairie Chicken (T’ympanuchus americanus), which had survived 
the sportmen’s show at Boston, were liberated on Martha’s Vineyard, but no 
subsequent indications of their presence are known. 
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In 1877, foxes and coons were introduced for sport and later liberated from 
spite, but it is probable that these have now been exteiminated, and at present 
the chief checks to the increase of the Heath Hen are (1) the forest fires, which 
in recent years have swept large areas of the breeding grounds almost annually, 
usually during the nesting period; (2) cats, whether kept or abandoned by the 
summer visitors, feed upon the young Heath Hen, Terns and other birds; (3) cer- 
tain species of hawks, notably the Goshawk, are known to kill considerable 
numbers of adult Grouse; (4) with the increase of poultry raising on the islands, 
particularly of the Turkey, there is danger of the introduction of enteric diseases, 
notably “the black head,” caused by the internal parasite Ameba melegridis, 
which is equally fatal to Turkeys, Ruffed Grouse and Quail, but which is also 
spread by domestic fowls. 

About 1813 the Heath Hen disappeared from the district around Springfield, 
Massachusetts. In 1824 it was reported as no longer common around Boston. 
Cape Cod was the last stand on the mainland. In 1831 the ‘Grouse or Heath Hen’ 
had become so reduced in numbers that a law was passed making a close season 
from March 1, to September 1. In spite of this, the decline continued. Chapter 
170, Acts of 1837, made a close season of four years upon this bird, which, by 
Chapter 7, Acts of 1841, was extended for five years. These acts, however, per- 
mitted any town to suspend this law in that town for such a period as they deemed 
expedient. Some towns took advantage of this to secure special privileges for 
the inhabitants of that town, e. g. Tisbury, on May 6, 1842, “ Voted that the Law 
for the Preservation of the Grouse or Heath Hen be so far suspended in the Town 
of Tisbury as to allow the inhabitants of said town to kill, take or sell Grouse 
or Heath Hens from the first day of December to the tenth day of December inclu- 
sive, provided they hunt them without the aid of dogs.’’ The action of a subse- 
quent town indicates that the decline in numbers was rapid. On April 1, 1850, 
the same town of Tisbury voted to suspend this law so as to permit the hunting 
(without dogs) of these birds on the “12 and 13 of November next.” (Perhaps 
for the purpose of providing a substitute for the Thanksgiving Turkey.) From 
this period to rg%5 there were no systematic attempts to enforce the law. The 
number of birds killed usually equaled or frequently exceeded the annual in- 
crease. The islanders resented the intrusion of non-resident hunters, but many 
birds were killed by rabbit hunters and by duck hunters crossing the island to the 
ducking stands on the south shore. Some birds were taken by collectors, and 
these skins, supplemented by others bearing fraudulent data, were disposed of 
extensively to museums and natural history stores. 

During all this period, however, there was kept alive the feeling of local pride 
in the Heath Hen as a peculiar possession of Martha’s Vineyard. It has been even 
stated that sentiments wellnigh voodoo-like in tendency were current on the 
island,—e. g., that a boy must eat Heath Hen before reaching a certain age. The 
writer, however, from careful inquiry, is of the opinion that there is no basis for 
such statements. 
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Since almost nothing has been recorded of the habits of the Heath Hen, the 
following notes, made by the writer on the spot, may be of interest. 


MArTHA’S VINEYARD, May 1, 1906 


At 6 P. M., we arrived at the point where we hoped to find traces of the Heath 
Hen. Ina cleared field about thirty rods from the road we distinctly saw two large 
birds. On our nearer approach they squatted close, and their protective coloration 
was so effective that, although we knew almost exactly the precise location of the 
birds, we could not distinguish them. We crawled behind the nearest cover, and 


THE HOME OF THE HEATH HEN 
The men are looking at the nest shown in the next illustration. 
Photographed by George W. Field 
remained motionless for perhaps ten minutes. At length the long shadows from 
the descending sun enabled us to distinguish the birds as they crouched with head 
close to the ground, among the very scanty vegetation. After another interval of 
motionless activity on our part, one bird quickly arose and began feeding, appar- 


ently without suspicion; soon two more birds arose as if by magic from the ground. 


Then began a most interesting series of antics. These birds were joined by five 
others, coming in singly and on foot from the scrub in various directions. The 
birds came frequently within forty paces of our hiding-place, and in one instance 
alighted on a small oak tree twenty-three paces from our camera. While not near 
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enough for successful photographing, we were well situated for using our field 
glasses. The birds were all actively feeding in the open field, apparently on 
grasshoppers and other insects, but nipping red clover leaves very freely. 
They moved leisurely about. Frequently two birds, sometimes as much as one 
hundred to one hundred and fifty yards apart, ran directly toward each other, 
dancing and blowing on the way, with the so-called ‘neck wings’ pointed upward 
in a V form. On facing each other, both squatted and remained motionless from 
one to five minutes. We could see none of the nodding and pecking motions of the 
head so commonly indulged in by domestic fowls when fighting; rarely was there 
sparring with the bill or striking with the feet and wings. In twelve or fifteen 
encounters, only three or four times did they strike thus, and only once did we 
see ‘feathers fly.’ Most of the energy seems to be spent in posturing and blowing. 
Generally, one of the combatants backed slowly away, suddenly stopping if the 
opponent advanced too rapidly. In all these fighting tactics the similarity of 
habits with those of the domestic fowl were very marked. From all directions 
came the peculiar ‘toot,’ like distant tug-boats in a fog, all having whistles of the 
same pitch. This call may be well imitated by blowing gently into the neck of 
a two-drachm homeeopathic vial. Each call extends over a period of two seconds, 
and is repeated at frequent intervals. It is prefaced by a run of about one yard, 
with very rapid, mincing steps. The strides, however, are so short that the bird 
does not advance rapidly. The tail is spread and the wings dropped after the 
manner of the strutting Turkey cock. When the tail is spread, the white under- 
tail coverts are conspicuous, and remind one forcibly of the ‘white flag’ of the 
deer and antelope or of our gray rabbit. The head is then depressed and the neck 
outstretched forward until it is about parallel with the surface of the ground; the 
neck tufts are elevated to a V-shape. The bright, orange-colored air-sacs on each 
side of the neck, directly behind the tufts of feathers, are slowly inflated until 
they reach apparently the size of a tennis-ball, when they appear like two small, 
ripe oranges, one protruding from either side of the neck. The duration of ‘the 
call appears to closely coincide with the period of inflation, and seems to be 
emitted as the air enters the sac, rather than when the air is expelled. The collapse 
of the sac is sudden. The sound is ventriloquial, and it is very difficult to lecate 
the direction or distance whence it comes, unless the bird can be seen. A second 
sort of call is much less frequent, and closely resembles a single syllable of the 
hoot of the Barred Owl. 

Another characteristic antic was a peculiar combination of a short run, a 
sudden jump of three to five feet into the air, and a rapid uncoérdinated flop and 
scramble in the air, the bird usually alighting within ten or twenty feet of the start- 
ing point, but turning so as to face at least at right angles, or even in the opposite 
direction from which it started. When in the air, it emits a peculiar cacophonous 
call or cackle, which, when heard at a distance, gives the impression of a hearty 
burst of laughter. The purpose of these semi-somersault-like manceuvers ap- 
peared to be to attract the attention of other birds, possibly even as a challenge, 
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for frequently they seemed to precede the somewhat pacific duels described 
above. The effect of these sounds, together with the ‘tooting’ calls in the mists 
which so often obtain in their habitat before sunrise, is weird in the extreme. At 
4:15 A. M. on May 2, these sounds were practically continuous, without appreci- 
able interval, apparently from all directions. At 4:45 A. M. six birds could be 
counted, all in sight at once. They appeared to resort to a.particular clear space 
of about two acres in extent, where the antics just described were carried on. All 
the birds, except one, were observed to have the orange-colored air-sacs. These 


THE FIRST NEST OF THE HEATH HEN TO BE DESCRIBED 
AND PHOTOGRAPHED 


Photographed by George W. Field, June 2, 1906 


were probably cocks. We saw only one bird which we suspected might be a hen. 
The other hens were probably nesting, or at least had secured mates, and no 
longer resorted to the promenading place. As the sun rose high the ‘tooting’ 
became less frequent; the birds became more restless, often flying to the neigh- 
boring low oaks, nesting there until disturbed. The flight reminds one of that 
characteristic of the Carrion Crow or Black Vulture of the south (Catharista 
urubu),—a succession of four to ten strong, rapid wing-beats, followed by a sail 
of one hundred to two hundred yards on set wings; this is repeated until the bird 
again alights or passes beyond the range of vision. The line of flight is usually 
a straight line, twenty to twenty-five feet above the ground. Of our native birds, 
the manner of flight most resembles our Meadowlark. 
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Thebird givesone the impression of admirable adaptation to the open country ,— 
a large, muscular, hardy, vigorous bird, able to withstand snow and sleet, in size 
equal or even exceeding the Ruffed Grouse in weight. Inhabiting open fields 
and pastures, subsisting on insects, leaves, seeds and wild berries, in a country 
where the absence of foxes and raccoons reduces the numbers of its enemies prac- 
tically to cats, men, skunks, field-mice and rarely some species of hawks, the 
problem of maintaining and bringing back the bird to its former abundance 


seems practicable. 

Of the total number, twenty-one, which we observed on May 1 and 2, twenty 
were plainly males; of the sex of one we were uncertain. 

On June 4, a set of nine Heath Hen’s eggs was taken and placed under a ban- 
tam hen, selected for this purpose because she appeared to be unusually tract- 
able; but on June 20, when one of the chicks hatched it was immediately killed 
by the hen, which attacked it viciously before it was entirely out of the shell. The 


THE HEATH HEN GROUP IN THE AMERICAN MUSEUM OF NATURAL HISTORY 
The nest and eggs are shown in sifu in the preceding illustration 


Photographed by J. Otis Wheelock 
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other Heath Hen’s eggs failed to hatch, and only one contained a well-developed 
embryo. After destroying the Heath Hen chick, the hen was given some pheasant 
eggs, hatched them, and reared the chicks with all possible care. 

An injured Heath Hen was received from Martha’s Vineyard, November 19, 
but refused to feed, and, though placed in a pen with a tamed Ruffed Grouse, 
lived only a week in the pen. 

The only nest known to the writer was found in oak woods among sprouts 
at the base of a large stump and contained either twelve or thirteen eggs, about 
June 10. William Brewster has a set of seven eggs taken July 24, 1885. 

The value of the birds as a local asset was early appreciated by many of the 
best people, but to J. E. Howland is due the credit for initiating the action which 
promises to prevent for all time the extermination of this bird. Mr. Howland 
called the attention of the Massachusetts Commissioners on Fisheries and Game 
to the conditions, and a permanent guardian was located in the midst of the region 
inhabited by birds, to study their habits and to enforce the law. Amply supported 
by public opinion, Representative Mayhew introduced a bill, placing under the 
control and use of the Commission on Fisheries and Game such lands as may be 
donated, leased, purchased or otherwise placed under temporary or permanent 
control as a refuge and breeding area for the Heath Hen. Already $2,338 has been 
pledged by public-spirited individuals and associations for the purpose, and about 
1600 acres placed under special protection. In order that the expense may be 
minimized, the legislature authorized the commissioners to take, “for and in the 
name of the Commonwealth, such unimproved lands upon Martha’s Vineyard, 
not exceeding one thousand acres, as they may deem necessary for the purpose 
of making fire-stops for the protection from fire of the feeding and breeding 
grounds of the Pinnated Grouse, or of otherwise securing the maintenance and 
increase of such Pinnated Grouse or of any other species of wild birds upon said 
islands.’’ For work “incidental to these purposes, and for an investigation and 
reports upon the best methods and probable cost of protecting and increasing 
the colonies of birds on the island,” two thousand dollars was appropriated by 
the last Massachusetts legislature. 


A Season’s Field Work 


By FRANK M. CHAPMAN 
With photographs by the author 


, \HE many readers of Brrp-LorE who have expressed’ an interest in the 
‘Habitat Groups’ of North American birds, now being prepared in the 
American Museum of Natural History, may care to hear briefly of the field 

work accomplished in connection with these groups during the past season. This 

work can be prosecuted only during the nesting season. 

The studies for this year were, therefore, planned to cover as long a nesting 
period as possible, beginning with southern species which nest as early as January, 
and ending with northern birds which are not concerned with domestic affairs 
until July. In brief, the schedule was as follows: 

March, southeastern Bahamas for Man-o’-war Birds and Boobies (Sula 
leucogastra). 

April, southern border of the Florida Everglades for Spoonbills and Ibises. 

May, South Carolina for White Egrets. 

June, plains of Saskatchewan for Wild Geese and Grebes. 

July, summits of the Canadian Rockies for Ptarmigan and other arctic- 
alpine birds. 


The species of birds here included show wide variation in form and in nesting 


habit, while the country in which they live,—their habitat—presents an even 
greater diversity as we pass from a coral islet to a mangrove swamp or cypress 
forest, or over rolling plains to snow-clad mountain crests. The subjects selected 
were thus designed to add to the zodlogical as well as the geographical instruc- 
tiveness of the exhibits as a whole. 

A series of mishaps so prolonged the Bahaman expedition that I was pre- 
vented from reaching the Everglades in time to find Spoonbills nesting, but, with 
this exception, the schedule outlined above was followed with eminently satis- 
factory results. 

On March 28, with Dr. Alfred M. Mayer and Mr. George Shiras, 3d, I sailed 
from Miami, Florida, for Nassau, Bahamas, aboard the 58-foot auxiliary ketch 
‘Physalia,’ belonging to the Marine Biological laboratory of the Carnegie Insti- 
tution. Dr. Alfred M. Mayer, director of the laboratory, was in command. 
To Dr. Mayer’s coéperation the Museum is indebted for the success which 
attended our efforts to secure material and studies for the group of Man-o’-War 
Birds and Boobies; indeed, had it not been for Dr. Mayer’s skillful seamanship, 
it is probable that the expedition would not have returned. 

Nassau was reached March 29, at midnight. Laboratory supplies were here 
landed for the use of members of the staff, who proposed to pursue their studies 
in this vicinity, and, permission to collect the birds needed having been promptly 
granted by the Bahaman Government, we set sail for Cay Verde, March 31, 
at 7 A. M. 
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Cay Verde is an uninhabited islet of some forty acres area, situated on the 
eastern edge of the Columbus Bank, between the Ragged Islands and Inaugua. 
It is only 250 miles from Nassau, but, owing to adverse weather conditions, which 
at times threatened us with serious disaster, ten days were required for the voyage. 

The absence of definite information, both as to the number of birds frequent- 
ing Cay Verde and the time of their nesting, made the outcome of our trip more 
or less uncertain, and the difficulties encountered in reaching this remote islet 
added in no small degree to the pleasure with which we found it thickly populated 
with Boobies and Man-o’-war Birds, whose nesting season was at its height. 


CAMP ON CAY VERDE 
The birds in the air are Boobies 


There is no harbor at Cay Verde, and, fearing that we might be forced by 
a storm to leave, Mr. Shiras and I camped on the islet, while Dr. Mayer anchored 
off shore, changing his position from one side of the Cay to the other, as the wind 
required. 

We estimated that there were about three thousand Boobies and five hundred 
Man-o’-war Birds on Cay Verde. The Boobies nested on the ground, the Man-o’- 
war Birds in the dense thickets of sea-grape and cactus. Some nests contained 
fresh eggs, but the larger number held young birds in various stages of develop- 
ment, while a few young were alreadv on the wing. The nesting conditions, there- 
fore, presented an epitome of the whole nesting season. 

The Boobies were remarkably tame, our intrusion occasioning surprise and 
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resentment rather than fear. One could walk among them as one would through 
a poultry yard, examining the nests and their occupants without attempt.at con- 
cealment. 

The Man-o’-war Birds were more suspicious, but still were approached 
without difficulty. Under these circumstances photographs and specimens were 


CYPRESSES IN WHICH WHITE EGRETS WERE NESTING 


The blind from which the birds were studied may be seen in the upper right-hand 
corner of the picture 


easily secured, and at the end of three days satisfactory material was collected 
for the proposed group. A much larger period would be required to make ade- 
quate studies of the life of this bird community. Cay Verde was left April 11, and, 
after encountering the usual unfavorable conditions and some mishaps, we arrived 
at Miami April 29. 

It being now too late to do the work planned for southern Florida, I pro- 
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ceeded to South Carolina, being joined by Mr. J. D. Figgins of the Museum’s 
department of preparation, and by Bruce Horsfall, the artist, who has so success- 
cessfully painted many of the backgrounds of the groups already completed. 

It has long been our desire to include the White Egret in the series of ‘ Habitat 
Groups,’ but plume hunters have brought this bird so near the verge of extermi- 
nation that our efforts to find a ‘rookery’ in which suitable studies might be made 
had been fruitless. However, in February, 1907, information was received of 
the existence of a colony of Egrets on a large game preserve in South Carolina, 
where the Museum was readily granted permission to make the necessary studies 
and collections. On our arrival, every facility in the way of transportation, 
guides, etc., was accorded us. 

When the ground in which the rookery is situated was acquired by the club 
now owning it, plume hunters had nearly exterminated the aigrette-bearing 
Herons which formerly inhabited it in large numbers. A few had escaped, and, 
after seven years of protection, they have formed one of the largest colonies of this 
much persecuted bird now existing in the United States. Six other species of 
Herons were found nesting with the White Egrets, the whole making a rookery 
such as existed commonly in the days of Audubon, but which in the United States 
are now almost unknown. 

A former ‘plumer,’ now chief warden in charge of the preserve, stated that 
both the little White or Snowy Egret and the Roseate Spoonbill were once found 
in the region, but their complete annihilation left no stock which, under pro- 


WHITE EGRET AND YOUNG 
Made from the blind shown in the preceding picture 
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tection, might prove the source of an ever-increasing progeny. It is doubtful if 
these birds could be introduced, but, in any event, the preservation of the White 
Egret alone is a sufficient cause for thanksgiving, and bird-lovers will learn with 
gratification of the existence of an asylum where this beautiful creature will long 
be assured of a haven of refuge. 

The Egrets were nesting high in the cypress trees growing in a lake several 
miles in length. In order, therefore, to make the photographic studies so essen- 
tial to the taxidermist in securing life-like poses for his subjects, as well also, as to 
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RINGED-BILLED AND CALIFORNIA GULLS, CRANE LAKE, SASKATCHEWAN 


learn something of the Egrets’ little-known home life, the artificial umbrella-blind 
employed on many previous occasions was placed fifty feet up in a cypress tree, 
and draped with Spanish ‘moss’ (Tillandsia). From it photographs of the birds 
nesting in neighboring trees were eventually made. , 

The surroundings here were of great beauty, and Mr. Horsfall’s carefully- 
made studies will no doubt enable him to reproduce in-his background the singular 
charm of a flooded cypress forest. 

On June 5, accompanied by Mr. L. A. Fuertes, as artist, I left New York for 
Maple Creek, Saskatchewan, on the line of the Canadian Pacific railway. This 
is a region of rolling plains dotted with lakes and ponds, which, when the water 
is not too alkaline, support in their shallower parts a dense growth of rushes,— 
the home of Grebes, Coots, Bitterns, Franklin’s Gulls, Ruddy, Red-headed 
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and Canvas-back Ducks. About the grassy borders of the lakes and sloughs, 
Mallards, Gadwalls, Pintails, Widgeon, Blue-winged Teal and other Ducks 
nested. These species were also found on islands in the lakes where alone the 
Wild Goose was known to nest, while some small islets were virtually covered 
by hosts of Gulls and Pelicans. 

On the prairies, Long-billed Curlew, Marbled Godwits and Bartramian 
Sandpipers laid their eggs. The region has well been called the nursery of wild 
fowl, as at one time were our border states to the south. But the advance of civili- 
zation, which first transforms a buffalo range to a cattle country, and later to a 


CAMP AT PTARMIGAN PASS 


wheat ranch, has already reached the early stages of its agricultural development 
about Maple Creek, and the forced retreat of the wild fowl to the more remote 
north is only a question of time. The Canadian Government would do well to 
set aside some of its still unsettled lands as permanent breeding reservations, to 
which each year, the water-fowls could return to nest. Such reservations would 
in truth be nurseries, and, in permitting a bird to reproduce, would be of infin- 
itely more importance than preserves which afford protection only during the 
winter. 

Near Maple Creek, materials were secured for groups of Wild Geese, Western 
and Eared Grebes, the Long-billed Curlew and Bartramian Sandpiper, due 
permission having first been received from the chief game guardian of the Province. 
The lack of timber and of drinking water made this region poor camping-ground, 
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and, while hunting and collecting, we were given quarters with Mr. Andrew Scott 
on:.Crane Lake and with the Messrs. Baynton on Big Stick Lake. To these 
gentlemen we are indebted not alone for entertainment but for much practical 
assistance. 

July 2, we resumed our western journey in search now of those arctic birds which 
on the alpine summits of the Rocky Mountains find congenial surroundings. 

After inquiry at various places, we decided to camp near the Ptarmigan Lakes, 
where we were informed the birds we wanted could be found. Saddle and pack- 


MR. FUERTES ABOUT TO STROKE A WHITE-TAILED PTARMIGAN 
ON ITS NEST 


The bird left the nest a moment later 


horses and a guide were secured at Laggan, and on July 8, we encamped near 
timber-line, here at an altitude of 7,500 feet, just below the entrance to Ptarmi- 


gan pass. 

The alpine spring was at its height. The wet meadows from which the snow 
had but lately disappeared were yellow with buttercups, the borders of the rapidly 
shrinking snowbanks were starred with large white alpine anemones; on the 
drier slopes heath and heather bloomed luxuriantly, and the rocks were covered 
with flowering Dryas. The lakes were still ice-bound, the mercury reached the 
freezing point nightly, and we experienced storms of snow and sleet, our tent, 
one morning, being stiff with ice. 
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Qur work in this indescribably picturesque region was unexpectedly suc- 
cessful, specimens of birds and plants and a large number of photographs being 
obtained. Furthermore, the view from the heather-grown home of the Ptarmigan, 
which will form the actual foreground of our group southward through the Ptar- 
migan pass, was, even in this land of sublime scenery, of exceptional grandeur. 
The successively fainter timber-clad shoulders of the gap leading to the Bow 
valley are backed by Mt. Temple towering impressively, the central peak on 
a horizon marked, to the east, by the spire-like summits of the mountains 
about Moraine lake and to the west by Hungakee, Lefroy, and Victoria. 

The tourists who climb these mountains or penetrate the valleys lying between 
them, may obtain a far more striking view of the range by crossing the Bow river 
at Laggan and ascending the mountains to the north, in which the studies for 
our Ptarmigan group were made. 


Bird-Lore’s Eighth Christmas Bird Census 


with such cordial and practical endorsement by bird students throughout 

the country that Brrp-Lore’s Christmas Bird Census may now be con- 
sidered a fixed event, which increases in interest as the accumulating records give 
additional material for comparison. From a total of 25 lists received in 1900, it 
has grown to 135 lists in 1906. 

Reference to the February, 1901-1907 numbers of Brrp-Lore will acquaint 
one with the nature of the report of the day’s hunt which we desire; but to those 
to whom none of these issues is available, we may explain that such reports 
should be headed by a brief statement of the character of the weather, whether 
clear, cloudy, rainy, etc.; whether the ground is bare or snow-covered, the direc- 
tion and force of the wind, the temperature at the time of starting, the hour of 
starting and of returning. Then should be given, in the order of the A. O. U. 
‘Check-List,’ a list of the species seen, with exactly, or approximately, the number 
of individuals of each species recorded. A record should read, therefore, some- 
what as follows: 


T= plan of reporting one’s observations afield on Christmas Day has met 


Yonkers, N. Y. Time, 8 A. M. to 12 M. Clear, ground bare; wind west, light ; 
temperature 38°. Herring Gull, 75. Total,—species,— individuals.— J ames GATES. 


These records will be published in the February issue of Brrp-Lore, and 
it is particularly requested that they be sent the editor (at the American Museum 
of Natural History, New York City) not later than December 28. It will save 
the editor much clerical labor if the model here given and the order of the A. O. U. 
Check-List be closely followed. 


The Migration of Flycatchers 
FIRST PAPER 
Compiled by Professor W. W. Cooke, Chiefly from Data 
in the Biological Survey 


With drawings by Lovis AGAssiz Fuertes and Bruce HorsFALL 


EADERS of Brrp-Lore who are familiar with Professor Cooke’s contri- 
R butions on the migrations of Warblers and of Thrushes will be gratified 

to learn that with the kind permission of the Biological Survey this valu- 
able series will be continued with a similar treatment of the Flycatchers. The 
unrivalled amount of data which Professor Cooke has at his disposal gives to 
these papers a value and interest readily appreciated by all field students of 
bird-life.—Eb. 


SCISSOR-TAILED FLYCATCHER 


The winter home of the Scissor-tailed Flycatcher is in Central America and 
Mexico, from which region it enters the United States in March. The average 
date of arrival near San Antonio, Texas, is March 21, and the earliest, March 16, 
1904. The bird is one of the most uniform species in its dates of arrival from year 
to year. During fifteen years of observation, it reached San Antonio for five years 
on March 21, and for eleven years within two days of this average date. In 
southern Texas the average date of arrival is March 18, the earliest being March 
12, 1898. The average date in northern Texas is March 26, the earliest being 
March 21, 1876. Thus, the species, on the average, is only eight days in crossing 
the great state of Texas, or an average of more than fifty miles per day—a speed 
almost twice as great as the average of birds in the southern United States. 

The Scissor-tailed Flycatcher is one of the few birds whose progress can be 
measured in this way, from southern Texas to the northern part of the state, for 
the reason that it migrates from its winter home to its breeding range by a land 
route through Mexico, while some other species that fly across the Gulf of Mexico 
to Texas appear in northern Texas as early as they are seen along the Rio Grande. 

The Scissor-tail is most common in eastern Texas, fairly common in southern 
Oklahoma, and ranges north to southern Kansas. The journey from Texas to 
Kansas is usually made during the first ten days of April. 

The return movement begins in August, and the greater number leave the 
United States in September. The last bird at Winfield, Kansas, was seen Sep- 
tember, 26 1902. In northern Texas, the average is October 11, the latest, 
October 18, 1888. In central Texas, the average is October 18, the latest, October 
20, 1892. 

A few enter Louisiana, and they have been noted as arriving at New Orleans, 
March 25, 1894; the latest record being near Kenner, Louisiana, October 6, 1889. 

The Scissor-tail is one of the greatest of wanderers. While its regular home 
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extends from eastern Louisiana to southern Missouri, central Kansas and south 
to central Texas, it has been noted as an accidental visitant in twelve of the 
United States and three Canadian provinces, from Florida and Colorado to New 
Brunswick and Hudson Bay. 


VERMILION FLYCATCHER 


This species winters in Mexico, so near the United States boundary that it 
sometimes appears in February (San Antonio, Texas, February 8, 1890; Oracle, 
southern Arizona, February 25, 1899). Usually, however, it enters Texas a month 
later, and the northern limit of the ordinary range, which is about at San Antonio, 
is reached the latter part of March. About the same time the birds enter their 
breeding grounds in the lower mountain valleys of Arizona. A few wander in 
winter to southern California, as far northwest as Ventura county. Stragglers 
have been taken in southwestern Utah, May 13, 1891, and in northwestern 
Florida, March 25, 1got. 


The Common Names of North American Birds 


ie preparing its ‘Check-List of North American Birds’ the Committee 


appointed by the American Ornithologists’ Union showed excellent judg- 

ment in the selection of the ‘common’ or English names for our birds. 
With few exceptions the names adopted have met with general approval and are 
now in almost universal use. In this period of biblio-zodlogical activity little is 
now left of the scientific nomenclature of the first (1886) edition of the ‘Check- 
List,’ whereas the English names, not being subject to nomenclatural rules, have 
proved far more stable than the technical ones. Winter Wren, for example, is 
still Winter Wren, though from 1886 to 1907 it has been known as Troglodytes 
hiemalis, Anorthura hiemalis, Olbiorchilus hiemalis and Nannus hiemalis. 

Only the specialist keeps informed of these changes, but the name Winter Wren 
is intelligible to all concerned. The consistent use of the English names of the 
‘Check-List’—and in Brrp-Lore we try to employ these names consistently— 
renders unnecessary for purposes of identification the use of the technical name. 
In the forthcoming edition of the ‘Check-List,’ therefore, it is hoped that the 
A. O. U. Committee will make only such changes in the common names of our 
birds as seem to be absolutely necessary. Where, however, the attempt to secure 
the adoption by the public of names given in the original edition of the ‘Check- 
List’ (e. g. Bartramian Sandpiper, House Finch, Wilson’s Thrush) has failed, 
the name most commonly used should be accepted for the new ‘Check-List.’ 
Again, certain ‘Check-List’ names are so obviously inapplicable (e. g. Louisiana 
Tanager, Magnolia Warbler, Palm Warbler) that a change seems desirable. 
The subject is eminently one for popular discussion and Brrp-Lore will be 
glad to print the views of its readers.—Eb. 


Potes from Fie and Study 


Photographing a Loon 


When I arrived at Spencer Bay, 
Moosehead Lake, last June, I was told 
that there was a Loon’s nest on a small 
island three miles down the bay. The 
birds, they said, were in the habit of nest- 
ing there each summer. A few days later 
I was rowing around this island to find 
a landing-place, and was greatly surprised 
to see the old Loon, which I imagined far 
out on the lake, come scrambling out 
from under a pile of logs and dive into 
the water. This was my introduction to 
a bird which afterward gave me no little 
excitement when I attempted to take its 
picture. 

My first chance to photograph the Loon 
presented itself two weeks afterward, as 
my guide and I were paddling down the 
bay on our way to a neighboring pond. 
The Loon’s island lay directly in our 
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course, and, remembering my previous 
experience with the bird, I suggested that 
we try to photograph him. When we were 
within fifty yards of the island, I arranged 
the camera for an exposure at fifteen feet. 
The guide then paddled quietly up toward 
the place where I had seen the Loon dive 
into the water. Nearer and nearer we 
approached, until it seemed as if the Loon 
was not there, and that we were to be dis- 
appointed. Suddenly, with a great com- 
motion, the old bird came scrambling 
off the nest and dove into the lake, as 
before splashing water right into the 
canoe, and startling me to such an extent 
that I hardly had enough presence of 
mind left to press the bulb. 

Our calculations were upset completely 
by the bird’s sudden retreat at the last 
minute. We had no idea that he would 
allow us to approach as near as we did. 
The camera was focused at fifteen feet, 


LOON LEAVING ITS NEST 
Note how the white ‘neck-ring seems to cut the bird’s head off; an apparently conspicuous 
mark, which, in effect, renders the bird less evident. Photographed by John S. Perry 
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SAM 


PEARS EATEN 


and, as a matter of fact, when the ex- 
posure was made, I could not have been 
five feet from my subject. It is no wonder 
then that the negative, upon develop- 
ment, showed only a gigantic splash and 
no Loon, 

The experience gained from our first 
attempt, together with good luck, enabled 
us, in our second, to secure a picture, 
which, considering the subject, might be 
called a success. We employed the same 
tactics as before, except that we kept 
further out from the shore, and, having 
gained respect for the old fellow’s rapidity 
of motion, set the shutter speed at one 
hundred and twenty-fifth of a second. 
This time, the Loon, when we started 
him, did not immediately dive into the 
water, but skirted the shore for a few 
feet, and, in so doing, gave me a better 
opportunity to expose my film at the 
right moment. How well I succeeded 
may be judged by looking at the picture 
itself. 

I afterward attempted to photograph 
the Loon on the nest by means of a set 
camera, but was unsuccessful. The 
camera may not have been hidden skil- 
fully enough to deceive so wary a bird as 
the Great Northern Diver. But another 
reason for my failure has been suggested 
to me by hearing the guides declare that 
in hot weather the Loon often leaves her 
nest for a long time, relying upon the hot 


BY STARLINGS 


sun to keep the eggs warm. I am inclined 
to doubt this, and think that the cause of 
my not getting the picture was due to the 
extreme shyness of the bird.—Joun S. 
Perry, Troy, N. Y. 


The Starling Eats Pears 


In the early morning of October 17, 
1907, the pleasing notes of Starlings were 
heard in a large pear tree close to the 
window of my home at New Brighton, 
Staten Island. I looked out cautiously 
and saw three Starlings engaged in eating 
the ripe pears. They were very noisy 
about it, and each seemed to think that 
the pears being devoured by the other two 
were better than its own, and they accord- 
ingly changed places several times. In a 
few minutes a large portion of each pear 
had been devoured, and the Starlings flew 
away. All the time they were busy, several 
House Sparrows sat within a foot or two, 
looking on, and, as on previous occasions, 
I observed that they had no fear of the 
Starlings. However, they knew better 
than to molest these comparatively new 
comers, and seem to be treated with indif- 
ference by the Starlings. 

When the birds were gone, I climbed 
the tree and procured two of the pears, 
and it will be seen from the photograph 
that they were quite destroyed. Under the 
tree I found two other pears that had evi- 
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dently been eaten on a previous occasion. 
These fallen pears are quickly covered by 
Prenolepis ants, that may sometimes get 
the credit for the destruction first com- 
menced by the Starlings. When critically 
examined, however, the work of the birds 
is very unlike that of the ants. 

It is with regret that I present this pho- 
tograph and damaging evidence, for it 
would be much pleasanter to say a wholly 
good word for the cheery-voiced Starling 
that adds so much to the interest of our 
rambles in town and country. Personally, 
I am quite willing to give the Starlings 
some pears in exchange for their enter- 
tainment, nor do we begrudge the few 
cherries that our native Robin eats every 
summer. 

Mr. Clifford H. Pangburn has men- 
tioned, in expressions of opinion 
regarding the Starling printed in the last 
number of Brrp-Lore, that he has seen 
them eating decayed pples in winter; 
and Mr. James Chapin, referring to Mr. 
Heineken’s published note, gives an 
account of the bird on Staten Island; 
but, to be strictly impartial, the pear- 
eating habit should be added in evidence. 
—Wwma. T. Davis, New Brighton, Staten 
Island. 
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ERUS OF A-MERGANSER WHICH HAD BEEN BROKEN BY A SHOT. 
A second shot may be seen embedded in the right end of the bone 
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A Contribution to the Subject 
of Bird Surgery 


It is a well-known fact that at the close 
of the wild-fowl shooting season there are 
present a greater or less number of what 
sportsmen term ‘cripples.’ These are 
usually wing-broken birds which, de- 
prived of the power of flight, are unable 
to join their more fortunate comrades in 
the return to a northern nesting-ground. 
Such birds are not known to breed, and, 
handicapped by the loss of flight, they 
generally fall prey to some enemy before 
the return of another shooting season. 

The American Museum of Natural His- 
tory has been presented with the humerus 
(reproduced herewith) of a Duck which 
met this fate. Attached to the bone is a 
label which reads: “‘ Wing-bone of a Shell 
Drake, broken in December, 1891, at the 
head of River Pond by J. B. Payne of 
Smithtown, L. I. The bird escaped by 
crawling under a bog where he could not 
be reached. It was seen occasionally dur- 
ing the winter, and finally shot on March, 
9, 1892, by A. W. Payne of Brooklyn, while 
in my company. The bird did not attempt 
to fly when found the last time. This is 
only to show what nature will do without 
the aid of surgery.’’ (Signed) J. B. Payne. 
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Notes from Field and Study 


*“*Nature,” however, as will be seen 
from an examination of the specimen, 
made a very poor job of it. The growth 
of new bone is indeed remarkable, but, far 
from joining the ends of the fractured bone, 
it has forced them apart, rendering the 
wing useless, so far as flight is concerned. 

The bone appears to be large for a 
Merganser, but without commenting on 
its size or the pathologic aspects of the 
case, I present it as an authentic instance 
in which a bird with a broken wing was 
evidently unable to set it. The usual fate 
of the crippled birds, referred to above, 
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their efforts to attract the birds around 
their homes. In the work in nature-study 
in the public schools of this city, the chil- 
dren have been encouraged to feed the birds 
in winter, and to provide nesting-boxes in 
the spring. But the almost universal 
report comes from the children that what- 
ever they try to do for the birds proves of 
little avail on account of the interference 
of the English Sparrows. If food is put out, 
the Sparrows devour it and drive away 
the other birds; when nesting boxes are 
put up, the Sparrows occupy them at once: 
or, after other birds have begun to build 


YOUNG HOUSE WREN JUST LEAVING A NEST WHICH HAS NOT 
BEEN MOLESTED BY THE ENGLISH SPARROW 


eads to the conclusion that this is only 
one of many similar cases, and raises the 
inquiry if, as has been recently asserted, 
birds can and do set their leg-bones when 
broken, why do they not also employ their 
alleged surgical abilities in the repair of a 
far more important part of their anatomy ? 
—Frank M. CHapmMan, Englewood, N. J. 


The Fallacy of the Moving Bird-house 


The English Sparrow has proven itself, 
in this locality, a quarrelsome, trouble- 
making nuisance, driving away our native 
birds and discouraging the children in 


quarrel with the first inmates till they are 
driven away, so that the children are dis- 
couraged from making further efforts. 
As this activity of the children in doing 
something for the birds is an important 
factor in the child’s development, the 
author has sought for several years for 
some clue as to how the discouraging inter- 
ference of the Sparrows might be avoided. 
Various devices in the method of con- 
structing the bird-houses have been tried, 
but with no avail. Last year the author 
saw a suggestion which he hoped might 
prove successful, namely, that if the house 
were suspended the Sparrows would not 
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=cat. In order to give this matter a fair 
test, the cooperation of the children was 
sought in those sections of the city where 
any native birds still remained. The 
matter was explained to the elder children 
of the schools, and they were asked to sus- 
pend their bird-houses by a spring or wire 
and to notice whether the English Spar- 
rows interfered with them. 

In the fall, statistics were obtained from 
the children concerning the results. Re- 
ports were received from 33 moving 
houses. In 26 of them birds began to nest, 
including 12 Bluebirds, 12 House Wrens, 
3 Robins, 1 English Starling, and 6 English 
Sparrows. Of these six, two pairs reared 
their young, and others doubtless would 
have done so had they not been driven 
away by the children. Of the other twenty 
birds, only six reared their young. Of the 
fourteen that did not complete their nesting, 
six were driven away by the Sparrows. Of 
the six which did rear their young, three 
were attacked by the Sparrows, but were 
able to defend themselves succeSsfully. 

These experiences indicate that the 
moving house is a failure as a means of 
outwitting the English Sparrow. Indeed, 
much less difficulty was reported from 
the stationary houses. Out of 27 from 
which reports were received, birds began 
to build in 24 and successfully reared their 
young in 15, including 8 Bluebirds, 5 
House Wrens, 1 Robin and 1 English 
Sparrow. Three pairs of Sparrows began to 
build, and three pairs of birds which had 
begun to nest were driven out by the Spar- 
wows. As far as the author’s own experi- 
ence goes, the Sparrows seem to show a 
preference for the stationary house; but 
these reports indicate that the preference 
is a slight one, and that they quickly avail 
themselves of an opportunity to occupy a 
moving house if no others are near. 

The majority of reports indicated that 
the Sparrows drove away the other birds 
simply from the generally quarrelsome 
nature of this troublesome nuisance, as, 
in most cases, the Sparrows did not remain 
to nest after driving out the first inmates. 

In some instances, the Sparrow inter- 
fered with the House Wren, although the 
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openings were made so small that the 
Sparrows could not enter the house. They 
were reported as remaining near the box 
and worrying the Wrens as they were 
bringing nesting material, till the Wrens 
deserted the nest. 

In all the author’s experience, the Eng- 
lish Sparrow has proven an unmitigated 
nuisance, and, apparently, the only effec- 
tive way of getting rid of it is by use of 
the rifle or shotgun, although this method 
cannot, of course, be recommended to 
the children. 

The only kind of nesting-box which the 
author has used, the inmates of which 
have never been troubled by the Sparrows, 
is one made of an old tomato can with a 
ciccie of wood, containing an inch hole, 
fitted into one end. The opening is so 
smail and the house is so insignificant that, 
apparently, it seems beneath the notice 
of the Sparrow. A brood of Wrens has 
been reared in this for four successive 
seasons, and, during one summer, two 
broods were reared. Possibly, this might 
be a little safer from the attacks of the 
Sparrow if it were suspended by a wire. 

Has any one found a successful method 
of outwitting the Sparrow other than kill- 
ing it, which might be recommended 
to the use of the children?—GILBERT 
H. TRAFtTon, Supervisor of Nature Study, 
Passaic, N. J. 


Robins Nesting in Bird-houses 


Five cases have been reported to the 
writer of the Robin’s beginning to build 
in bird-houses, and one case of their suc- 
cessfully rearing their young. Three of 
these were in moving, and two in station- 
ary houses. As these were the first cases 
of this kind to which the attention of the 
author had ever been called, he took 
special pains to investigate each case as 
much as could be done in the fall, and he 
was convinced that in two instances, at 
least, the reports had been correct. It 
will be worth while for students to experi- 
ment with houses containing openings 
large enough to allow the Robin to enter. 
—GiLBEert H. Trarton, Passaic, N. J. 


Book Pews and Reviews 


FUERTES’ ‘CALENDAR OF GAME BIRDS.’ 
—While the printing of an artistically 
designed little statement of days and 
months on each of the large sheets (18 x 14 
in.) to which Mr. Fuertes’ beautiful draw- 
ings are attached, makes this publication 
a ‘calendar,’ it might better be known as 
an album or portfolio of paintings of birds 
in nature. 

The species represented are the Can- 
vasback, Willow Ptarmigan 
and in summer, King Rail, Sandhill Crane, 
Ruffed Grouse, Wood Duck, Upland 
‘Plover,’ Bob-white, Mallard, Wild Tur- 
key and Wild Goose. Acknowledged to 
be America’s leading ornithological por- 
trait painter, Fuertes has here reached 
a higher plane than that in which his 
drawings show only the bird. In these 
drawings he has placed his bird in the 
landscape, and the result is not merely 
a portrait but a picture. Long after this 
‘calendar’ has been forgotten, these admir- 
ably reproduced paintings will continue 
to appeal to the nature-lover, who will 
appreciate the spirit of the bird and season 
they so strongly convey, while the lover of 
the beautiful will be attracted by their 
artistic excellence. The Calendar may be 
obtained from its publishers, Moffat, 
Yard & Co., or from L. A. Fuertes, Ithaca, 
N. Y. The price, carriage paid, is $3.50.— 
F. M. C. 


in winter 


FEATHERED GAME OF THE NORTH- 
EAST. By WALTER H. RicH. With 
illustrations by the Author. New York. 
Thomas Y. Crowell & Co., 8vo. xvi+ 
432 pages. Colored frontispiece. 82 
full-page half-tones. 

Practically all the Galline, Limicole, 
Rallide and Anatide of northeastern 
United States are treated in this volume, 
and nearly every species is illustrated. 
While writing chiefly from the sports- 
man’s point of view, the author shows a 
naturalist’s interest in his subject, and 
much information is given concerning 
the habits of those birds whose misfortune 


it is to be ranked as game. The book there 
fore admirably supplements those works 
which treat only of the land birds of the 
northeastern States.—F. M. C. 


ALBUM DE AVES AMAZONICAS. ORGANI- 
SADOPELO PRoFEsSOR Dr. Emitio A. 
GoELpI. . . . Desenhos do Ernesto 
Lohse. Supplemento illustrativo A’ 
Okra ‘Aves do Brazil.’ pelo Dr. Emilio 
A. Goeldi. 

With the issue of the third part, this 
important work is concluded. Designed 
to illustrate Dr. Goeldi’s ‘ Birds of Brazil,’ 
this album is also issued separately. It 
contains, in all, 48 quarto plates and illus- 
trates 420 species, in many instances, both 
sexes being figured. The birds are excep- 
tionally well drawn and, as a rule, satis- 
factorily colored, and, notwithstanding 
the fact that from ten to fifteen species are 
often placed on a single plate, they are so 
tastefully grouped as to produce a pleas- 
ing effect. Dr. Goeldi should be congratu- 
lated on his choice of an artist. No other 
work contains so large a number of 
colored illustrations of South American 
birds. We have here then an adequate 
pictorial exposition of one of the most 
remarkable of avifaune. This series of 
plates framed would make a capital mu- 
seum exhibit where funds were lacking to 
secure specimens of the birds themselves. 

The ‘Album’ was projected while Dr. 
Goeldi was director of the Museum Goeldi 
at Para. Since his resignation Dr. Goeldi 
has resided in Berne, Switzerland, where 
he may be addressed for further informa- 
tion.—F. M. C. 


ABSTRACT OF THE PROCEEDINGS OF THE 
LINNAEAN Society. Nos. 17-19, 1904- 
07. Containing a List of the Birds of 
Long Island, N. Y. By Wirttam C. 
BRAISLIN, M.D. 

From an average attendance of nine- 
teen in 1903, the number has arisen to 
thirty-four for the year ending March 12, 
1907, and the figures are indicative of the 
increased interest which has been shown in 
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the meetings of the Linnzan Society. Stand- 
ing for the more popular phases of natural 
history, particularly for field studies of the 
local fauna, the Society is deserving of 
far greater support from local natural- 
ists than it now receives. 

Dr. Braislin’s paper occupies pages 
31-123, bringing together for the first time 
the information in regard to the occurrence 
of birds on Long Island which has been 
gathered, most of it, by Linnean mem- 
bers, since the publication of Giraud’s 
book in 1844. The number of species 
listed is 364; but, subtracting two extinct 
and three introduced species and 2 (Acto- 
dramas cooperi and Atgialitis meloda 
circumcincta) that have no standing, we 
have 356 as the number of birds properly 
to be accredited to Long Island. 

Dr. Braislin’s list is authoritative; his 
annotations are to the point; references 
and exact migration dates are liberally 
given, and we wish he had also presented 
an analytical synopsis of the Long Island 
avifauna together with remarks on the 
confines of the faunal areas represented.— 
F. M. C. 


RECENT PUBLICATIONS OF THE BUREAU 
OF THE BIOLOGICAL SURVEY OF THE 
UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF AGRI- 
CULTURE. 

Each publication of the Biological Sur- 
vey increases the indebtedness of orni- 
thologists to this Bureau. 

Sentiment is admirable in its place, but 
its place is assuredly not legislative halls, 
and, when the advocate of bird-protec- 
tive measures appears before committees 
of Senate or Assembly, facts, not esthet- 
ics, win him a hearing. 

The increasing number of facts in re- 
gard to the economic value of birds, gath- 
ered by trained specialists who are ac- 
knowledged authorities in their particular 
branches, which the Biological Survey is 
each year making accessible, form the most 
effective arguments which can be presented 
when urging the birds’ claims to our 
attention. 

Among the recent economic publica- 
tions of the Survey, each one of which, 
through distribution or republication, 
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should have tne widest possible circula 
tion, are: Circular No. 56, ‘Value of Swal- 
lows as Insect Destroyers,’ by H. W. 
Henshaw; Circular No. 57, ‘Birds Useful 
in the War Against the Cotton-Boll 
Weevil,’ by H. W. Henshaw; Bulletin 
No. 29, ‘The Relation of Birds to the 
Cotton-Bol! Weevil,’ by Arthur H. Howell; 
and ‘Birds that Eat Scale Insects’ (reprint 
from Yearbook of Department of Agricul- 
ture for 1906), by W. L. McAtee. 

The Survey has also published a re- 
port, by Henry Oldys, on ‘Cage-birds 
Traffic of the United States’, in which it 
appears that the once large traffic in Amer- 
ican birds for ‘pets’ has been suppressed, 
and that for the year ending June 30, 1906, 
we imported 322,297 cage-birds, of which 
274,914 were Canaries and 47,383 various 
species, chiefly of wild birds. 

The Survey’s Department of Game 
Preservation, under the efficient care of 
Dr. T. S. Palmer, continues its good 
offices in unifying the work of game pro- 
tectors by the publication of the follow- 
ing papers: Bulletin No. 28, ‘Game Com- 
missions and Wardens, Their Appoint- 
ment, Powers and Duties,’ by R. W. 
Williams, Jr., a book of nearly 300 pages; 
Farmers’ Bulletin No. 308, ‘Game Laws 
for 1907,’ by T. S. Palmer, Henry Oldys 
and Chas. E. Brewster; a tabular chart 
showing the ‘Close Seasons for Game in 
the United States and Canada,’ by T. S. 
Palmer and Henry Oldys; Circular No. 
62, ‘Directory of Officials and Organi- 
zations Concerned with the Protection 
of Birds and Game, 1907,’ by T. S. Pal- 
mer; from the Yearbook for 1906, ‘The 
Game Warden of Today,’ by R. W. Wil- 
liams, Jr.; and ‘Game Protection in 1906,’ 
by T. S. Palmer.—F. M. C. 

VERMONT Birp CLUB, BULLETIN No. 2, 
Burlington, Vt., July, 1907-8vo., 35 pages. 

The first and most important paper in 
this Annual Bulletin is by Mrs. E. B. 
Davenport, on the ‘Birds of Windham 
and Bennington Counties.’ An_ intro- 
duction conveys a clear impression of the 
leading physiographic and botanic fea- 
tures of the region, and is followed by a 
briefly annotated list of 176 species. This 
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list is based on long-continued observa- 
tion, and has evidently been prepared 
with a thoroughness which will make it a 
guide for future workers as well as of 
unusual reference value. 

Mr. Carlton D. Howe’s ‘Problems of 
the Vermont Bird Club’ may be profit- 
ably read by others who have similar 
problems at heart. G. H. Ross describes 
the ‘Nesting of the Winter Wren.’ An 
excellent paper by Miss Isabel M. Pad- 
dock, in whose untimely death not only 
the Vermont Club but the science of 
ornithology has suffered a severe loss, is en- 
titled ‘Our Thrushes and Their Songs,’ 
and is accompanied by musical notations. 

Abstracts of other papers are ‘Notes 
from a Bird Table,’ by Marion Boll; ‘A 
Warbler Guest,’ by Emily L. and Susan 
E. Clark; ‘Some Bird Acquaintances,’ 
by Emma E. Drew. There is a report of 
the New England Federation of Natural 
History Clubs, by Miss Delia I. Griffin, 
of the Club’s Field Meetings, and there 
are Bird Notes from various sources. 
—F. M. C. 

MASSACHUSETTS AUDUBON SOCIETY’S 
CALENDAR FOR 1908.—The Massachu- 
setts Audubon Society has reissued the 
plates which appeared in its Calendars 
for 1906 and 1907 in two Calendars for 
1908. Each contains six plates; one illus- 
trates the Pine Grosbeak, Saw-whet Owl, 
Catbird, Yellow-billed Cuckoo, King- 
fisher, and Blue Jay, the other, the 
Black-throated Blue Warbler, Canadian 
Warbler, Northern Yellowthroat Oven- 
bird, Blackpoll and Myrtle Warbler. 

The plates were printed in Japan from 
blocks made expressly for this purpose, and 
are tastefully mounted on cards 9} x 14t 
inches, with descriptive text on the back. 

The price of each Calendar is $1.50, 
and orders should be sent to the Society 
at the Boston Society of Natural History. 


The Ornithological Magazines 


Tue AvuK.—A great bird catastrophe 
is recorded in the opening pages of the 
October ‘Auk’ by Dr. Thos. S. Roberts. 
A host of Lapland Longspurs overtaken, 
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while migrating, by a wet snowstorm on 
the night of March 13-14, 1904, perished 
in countless thousands in Minnesota and 
Iowa over an area approximating 1,500 
square miles. The accompanying photo- 
graphs of lake and lawn surfaces attest 
the magnitude of the tragedy, and yet, 
in spite of the destruction in a single 
night of a million or so birds of a single 
species, and this just before the breeding 
season, no preceptible diminution in their 
numbers has been observed, Truly, the 
bad man who collects birds may take 
heart! 

A continuation of E. §S. Cameron’s 
paper on ‘The Birds of Custer and Daw- 
son Counties, Montana,’ is accompanied 
as usual by several fine photographs; J. F. 
Ferry has ‘Further Notes from Extreme 
Southern Illinois’; and A. T. Wayne offers 
‘Observations on Some Birds Procured 
near Charleston, S. C.’ Mr. H. E. Bige- 
low describes in detail the plumage of four 
hybrid Mallards and Dr. W. Faxon and 
Mr. H. G. Higbee have each a word to 
say about recent specimens of the supposed 
hybrid, Brewster’s Warbler. 

The ‘Summer Birds of Southwestern 
Saskatchewan’ is an illustrated tale of 
the plains, by A. C. Bent,—and one well 
worth the telling; for the day may not be 
far distant when man, his cat, and the 
House Sparrow will have ousted from this 
region all species save those that can 
adapt themselves to the new conditions 
of civilization. With a minimum of shelter 
and concentrated breeding areas, it is not 
surprising that the bird population moves 
out when human population moves in. 

The progress of Ridgway’s, ‘Birds of 
North and Middle America’ is shown by 
a review of the fourth volume, and there 
is an obituary of Dr. Wm. L. Ralph, 
curator of the egg collection in the United 
States National Museum, who died July 
8, 1907. 

The latest rules in the game of names, 
as adopted at the Seventh International 
Zoological Congress, will be found at 
page 464. Everybody has always in- 
sisted on playing the game according to 
his own rules, and now a loud howl of 
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opposition may be expected from the esti- 
mated ro per cent of dissenters who can- 
not square their scientific consciences 
with the heresies proposed in the new 
‘Article 30.’—J. D, Jr. 


Book News 


To the evergrowing list of defunct 
nature magazines must be added the 
name of ‘Birds and Nature,’ one of the 
best known and oldest publications of 
this class. In May last, the first number 
of a new series was issued in a form show- 
ing a marked improvement over earlier 
volumes, but evidently sufficient support 
was not received to warrant the issue of 
further numbers. 

The ‘Bleating’ or ‘Drumming’ of 
Snipe (Gallinago) is the subject of an 
exhaustive paper by P. H. Bahr, in the 
Proceedings of the Zodlogical Society 
(1907, pp. 12-35). Mr. Bahr’s experi- 
ments appear to prove that the sound is 
produced by the passage through the air 
of the outer feather on each side of the tail 
which, his observations of Gallinago 
celestis show, are spread forward beyond 
the remaining tail-feathers when the bird 
is bleating. The paper should be read by 
those who propose to investigate this 
subject. 

Dr. T. S. Roberts contributes to ‘A 
Pioneer History of Becker County, Minne- 
sota’ (Pioneer Press, St. Paul, Minn.) a 
compiled list of the birds of the. county, 
numbering 262 species. Its annotations 
make it of value to the student of the 
birds of the region in question. An article 
on the ‘Disappearing Birds and Game- 
birds of Becker County,’ by D. W. 
Meeker, is included in the same volume. 

Magazines which are taking an active 
part in the ‘nature-fakir’ campaign 
should make doubly sure that their own 
columns are free from errors of statement, 
the result of carelessness or inexcusable 
ignorance. For example, the magazine 
in which President Roosevelt has, with 
characteristic force, denounced those na- 
ture-writers who present fiction for fact, 
contains an article entitled ‘The Mystery 
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of Bird-flight.’ in which we are informed 
with due authoritativeness that the Emu 
“flies, when at all, with the greatest 
difficulty’”’! 

In the September issue of the Massa- 
chusetts ‘Crop Report,’ Mr. E. H. For- 
bush, under the title ‘Statutory Bird Pro- 
tection in Massachusetts,’ reviews the 
history of bird laws in Massachusetts 
from 1632 to the present time, and adds 
suggestions for ‘‘needed legislation,” in 
which he urges the abolition of spring and 
summer shooting, the issuance of a resident 
hunting license, the prohibition of the sale 
of game birds, the granting to wardens of 
the right of search, and the establishment 
of sanctuaries or reservations. 

In the October, 1907, issue of ‘The 
Museum News,’ published by the Brook- 
lyn Institute of Arts and Sciences, Mr. 
George Cherrie, of the Museum, gives an 
account of his visit to the caves of the 
Guacharo (Steatornis caripensis) in the 
mountains of Trinidad, which is not only 
a capital story of field experience, but 
adds considerably to our knowledge of 
the habits of this remarkable bird. 

In addition to articles of local interest, 
‘British Birds’ contains papers of a gen- 
eral character which may be read with 
profit by all ornithologists. In the Novem- 
ber issue, for example, we find the third 
part of W. P. Pycraft’s suggestive study 
of ‘Nestling Birds, and Some of the Pro- 
blems They Present’ and also the third 
part of F. W. Headley’s article on ‘Wind 
and Flight.’ 

Witherby & Co., 326 High Holborn, 
London, W. C., have issued a prospectus 
of ‘A Monograph of the Petrels’ by F. Du 
Cane Godman. The work will be a large 
quarto, issued in five parts, the first of 
which will be ready in December, 1907. 
It will contain 105 hand-colored plates by 
Keulemans and is offered at the sub- 
scription price of £2, 5s per part, or £10, 
10s for the complete work. 

The Bulletin of the Charleston Museum 
(Vol. III, No. 6, Oct. 1907) contains a 
section devoted to the local fauna, in 
which are various ornithological notes of 
interest. 
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Bird-Lore’s Motto: 
A Bird in the Bush is Worth Two in the Hand 


THE twenty-fifth Annual Congress of 
the American Ornithologists’ Union will 
be held at the Academy of Natural Sci- 
ences in Philadelphia, on December 10-12. 
Those of us who remember the first meet- 
ings of the Union realize with difficulty 
that its life extends over a quarter of the 
century in which distinctively American 
Ornithology may be said to have existed. 

In the Historical Preface to his ‘Key 
to North American Birds’ (1884), Coues 
divided the portion of this century which 
had then elapsed into Wilsonian, Audu- 
bonian, and Bairdian epochs. Assuredly, 
the succeeding epoch should be known as 
the Epoch of the American Ornitholo- 
gists’ Union. 

The present widespread interest in the 
study of birds in this country may be 
largely attributed to the influence exerted 
by the Union, and every bird student 
should consider it a privilege to be con- 
nected with an organization to which he is 
so deeply indebted. Membership in the 
associate class is open to every American 
ornithologist, and applicants for admission 
may learn all needful details from Dr. J. 
Dwight, Jr., treasurer of the Union, 134 
West Seventy-first Street, New York City. 


Dr. FIELp’s article on the Heath Hen, 
published in this number of Brrp Lore, 
emphasizes the largely haphazard manner 
in which the habits of North American 
birds have been studied. In spite of the 
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fact that the Heath Hen is a species of 
unusual interest and is on the verge of 
extinction, no one appears to have at- 
tempted to make a special study of its 
life-history until Dr. Field visited it in its 
home, which, by the way, is not a thou- 
sand miles from one of the centers of 
greatest ornithological activity in this 
country. Dr. Field’s description of the 
notes of the strutting Heath Hen appar- 
ently shows that this eastern bird differs 
from the western Prairie Hen more in 
voice than in plumage. In the western bird 
the ‘boom’ is a strongly accentuated boom- 
ah-boom given with much apparent mus- 
cular effort, the head being jerked violently 
as the syllables are uttered. 


WITH this issue we publish the first of 
a series of colored plates of North Ameri- 
can Flycatchers. The series will doubt- 
less be completed in the next volume of 
Brrp-LoreE, and it is essential that we 
decide at an early date on the next family 
to be figured. A call for an expression of 
opinion on this subject issued in the last 
number of Birp-LorE leaves the matter 
in doubt, and we shall be glad to receive 
additional suggestions 


No ONE can glance through the annual 
report of the National Association of 
Audubon Societies and its allied Socie- 
ties without being impressed by the scope 
and importance of its work. In addition 
to its legislative, protective and educa- 
tional activities, the Association has 
inaugurated investigations of purely orni- 
nological interest. We call attention, 
for example, to the report on the birds 
of Bird Key in the Dry Tortugas by Dr. 
Watson. The Association is to be con- 
gratulated that, while acting as its warden, 
Dr. Watson made the first adequate 
study of the life of a bird community, 
from the opening to the close of the nest- 
ing season. For three months he lived 
day and night with the subjects of his 
researches, and we are assured that the 
results of his labors, which will be pub- 
lished by the Carnegie Institution, will 
add much to our knowledge of bird-life. 


The Audubon Hocieties 


SCHOOL DEPARTMENT 


Edited by MABEL OSGOOD WRIGHT 
Address ail communications to the Editor of the School Department, National 
Association of Audubon Societies, 141 Broadway, New York City 


FOR DECEMBER—SIX REMINDERS 


(1) Be sure that there is a heap of brush or corn-stalks somewhere about,the 
place. If you live near cedar woods, cut half a dozen small trees and fasten them 
securely against a fence or shed on the south side. 

If you have a pile of logs or kettle-wood at hand, thatch it loosely with either 
corn-stalks, hemlock or cedar boughs,—then you will have the Winter Wren 
and half a dozen other birds as permanent lodgers. Many perching birds in 
winter prefer to roost upon something broad and flat, where they can huddle and 
squat rather than perch. 

(2) Be sure that your trays or tree-boxes for holding bird-food are” per- 
forated at the bottom, so that moisture can get through and not freeze. The 
boarders will find their meals chilly enough without having them literally put 
in cold storage. 

(3) Be sure to vary the food, and when possible grind up some meat scraps 
in your meat-chopper and mix it with the cracked corn and dog-biscuit on very 
cold days and after a storm. At these times of peril, some freshly boiled pota- 
toes or rice (the usual salt being omitted) will be much appreciated. 

(4) Be sure to set a pan of water in a sunny spot every day, no matter how 
cold the weather is; there will be at least an hour when the birds will be able to 
drink. 

(5) If you have undertaken to feed game birds either in natural or arti- 
ficial cover that is at some distance from your house, be sure that it is done regu- 
larly. A little experience will tell you how long the rations will last. If, as I hope, 
you have a feeding-box for the smaller birds near the school-house, always 
remember to provide an extra supply of food there on Friday, so that Sunday 
need not be a fast, instead of a feast day. 

(6) Be sure to begin the New Year by keeping an outdoor diary if you have 
never done it before,—the best memory is treacherous. A simple book with 
three days to a page will suffice. Do not write long descriptions, as these are 
awkward for reference. Jot down the names of birds or other objects seen, 
the kind of weather and any other incidents as briefly as possible. Then, when 
you open the book later on, the details will group themselves about this frame- 
work of accuracy.—M. O. W. 
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The Sandpipers have ended their pretty courtesyings, and no longer patter 
to and fro upon the beaches and river edges. The flocking Swallows have fin- 
ished their fall manceuvers and left the marshes, and the Wild Goose arrows 
no more fleck the sky. But white wings are bending over the crested waves, 
and the clamor of call-notes comes from bar and shore,—the high-pitched cry 
of the Harbor Gull. 

If there is any one kind that deserves the title of our National 

os Water Bird it is this Harbor Gull, for it is to be found in the 

Northern Hemisphere wherever there is a sufficient body of 

water to yield it food. For the three or four months of the year that are its breed- 

ing season, it may be seen only northward from Maine, the Great Lakes, Minne- 

sota and British Columbia, and in the northern parts of the Old World; but 

for the rest of the year the Harbor Gulls travel southward as far 

His Journeys as Cuba on the east, and lower California on the west; and, 

in Europe, southward to the Mediterranean; in great flocks 

or only small groups stopping to winter as regularly in certain haunts as the 
migrant song-birds return in spring to their old nesting-places. 

The Harbor Gull, like some of its land brothers, has two changes of plumage 
in the year. The full-grown bird in summer wears a beautiful pearl-gray cloak, 
with black and white markings on the wings, all the under plumage being: of 
the purest silver white, of dazzling brilliancy. The bill runs straight out from 
the head and is strongly hooked at the end, while the four-toed feet are webbed, 
and fit the bird for resting on the water and swimming with all 
the ease of a Duck, though without its swiftness. In winter 
plumage, the old bird’s head is streaked with gray and brown, 
while the young bird of the year is generally grayish brown, streaked and spotted 
on the upper parts, the breast and belly being marked with rusty brown and 
gray, in the combination seen in some of our Hawks. 

The name Herring Gull was given to this bird beforetime, because, as they 
were originally fishermen by trade, their presence flying above the water told 
where schools of herring were to be found. 

Today the schools of herring are less plentiful along our shores, and the 
value of this Gull, though greater than ever, is due to a different 
source. Coming familiarly about the harbors of great cities, 
frequenting the beaches after the summer throngs of pleasure- 
seekers have left, the Gulls become the health-officers of the coast, gleaning not 
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only the refuse of shore and vessel but of cities as well, when the sea-going gar- 
bage scows disgorge their loads 
Nature never creates a useless type, and even so wise a man as our scientific 
and far-seeing Dr. Oliver Wendell Holmes was mistaken when he wrote of this 
bird, 
‘Such is our Gull; a gentleman of leisure, 
Less fleshed than feathered ;—bagged you’ll find him such ; 
His virtue, silence; his employment, pleasure ; 
Not bad to look at, and not good for much.” 


This verse is doubly surprising when you realize that our medical poet must 
have daily seen the Gulls at work as scavengers in the nearby Charles river. 
It is another warning about careful seeing, for to overlook an important point 
is as misleading as to get the habit of seeing what you would like to see in nature, 
rather than what is there. 

Of the thousands of people that see this Gull as a winter bird, compara- 
tively few know of its home life during the season when it has left us and the 
first breath of warm weather drives the Gulls northward. 

As a Gull’s chief food is gleaned from the sea, it must nest as close as pos- 
sible to its source of supply. You can easily see that so large a bird could never 
be free from annoyance on our bathing beaches or off-shore islands that are 
used as summer resorts; so, as people flocked to the shore, more 
and more, the places where Gulls might nest in comfort grew 
fewer and fewer, and they were driven to the remote islands like 
those off the Maine coast, Great Duck Island, No-Man’s-Land, and others, 
and it is at Great Duck Island that is to be found the largest colony of Gulls 
within the United States. 

But even here and on many lesser islands, with only lighthouses and their 
keepers for company, where there were no summer cottages or pleasure-seekers, 
until a few years ago, the Gulls were not safe, for they, like the White Herons 
of the South, were bonnet-martyrs. These beautiful white breast-feathers were 
made into feather turbans. Perhaps, on one side of these, a smaller cousin of 
the Gull, the Tern, or Sea Swallow, with its coral-red beak, would be perched 
by way of finish. Or else, soft bands made of the breast, and some of the hand- 
somest wing-quills were used for trimming. 

Not only were these feathers sold wholesale to the plume merchants and 
milliners, but people who went to the coast resorts would buy them of the sail- 
ors simply because they were pretty, without giving a thought to the lives they 
cost, or of how desolate and lonely the shores would be when there were no more 
Gulls. 

They are very sociable birds at all times of the year, keeping in colonies 
even in the breeding season, a time when song- and other land-birds pair, 
and prefer to be alone. Trees are sometimes used for nesting but the ground 
is the usual place. The nests, when on the ground or upon flat rocks, are built 
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of grass, mosses, seaweed, and bits of soft driftwood formed into a shallow 
bowl. If the edges of this crumble or flatten while the birds are sitting, 
they use bunches of fresh grass or seaweed to keep it in repair, with the 
result that the nest is not only a very tasteful object, but it blends perfectly 
with its surroundings. 

The eggs are very interesting because no two are of the same color, 
being of every shade of blue and gray, from the color of summer sky and sand 
to the tint of the many-colored, water-soaked rocks themselves. The markings 

; vary also in shape and size, and are in every shade of brown, 

—" . through lilac and purple, to black. The parents are very devoted 

to their nests, and take turns in sitting. When the young are first 

hatched, though covered with down, they are very weak in the neck and help- 

less; but in the course of a few hours the little Gulls are strong enough to walk, 

and the instinct to hide at the approach of anything strange comes to them 

very suddenly, so that a Gull only three or four hours old will slip out of the 

nest, and either hide beneath a few grass blades or flatten itself in the sand, 

where, Owing to its spotted, color-protective down, it is almost 

— Young —_ invisible, so well does Nature care for her children—provided 

that man does not interfere. When a Gull nests in a tree, how- 

ever, the little birds, not feeling the same necessity for hiding, do not try to leave 
the nest until the growth of their wings will let them fly. 

On the sea beaches, squids and marine refuse are fed to the young Gulls, 


but where they have nested near fresh, instead of salt, water many insects gleaned 
from the fields are eaten. 

It was in the Gulls’ nesting season that the plunderers chose to go to their 
island haunts, steal the eggs, and kill the parent birds, whose devotion, like 
that of the White Heron, left old the birds at the mercy of the plume hunters. 
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At the end of summer, the young, wearing their speckled suits, are able to 
join the old in flocks, and it is then that they scatter along the coast, some going 
from the northern borders down to the Great Lakes. In and 
about New York City, they are one of the features of the winter 
scenery; as they fly to.and fro under the arches of the great 
bridge, and follow the ships the entire length of the harbor, and out to sea. At 
night, they bed down so close together that in places they make a continuous 
line of feathers on the waters of the reservoirs and in the sheltered coves of 
the Hudson. From the banks of Riverside Park, any autumn or winter after- 
noon, so long as the channel is free from ice, they may be seen flying about 
as fearless as a flock of domestic Pigeons. 

Hear what Mr. Forbush has to say of these birds of the sea-mist and spray: 

“The true Gull of the sea, the spirit of the salt, is a sort of feathered bell-buoy 
and thus is of use to the sailors, as there is ample testimony to prove. 

“In summer, in thick weather, the appearance of Gulls and Terns in num- 
bers, or the sound of their clamorous voices, give warning to the mariner that he 
is near the rocks on which they breed. Shore fishermen, enshrouded in fog, 
can tell the direction of the islands on which the birds live by 
watching their undeviating flight homeward with food for their 
young. The keen senses of sea-birds enable them to head direct 
for their nests, even in dense mist. 

“Navigators, approaching, their home ports during the seasons of bird 
migration, welcome the appearance of familiar birds from the land. 

“Sea-birds must be reckoned among the chief agencies which have made 
many rocky or sandy islands fit for human habitation. The service performed 
by birds in fertilizing, soil-building, and seed-sowing on many barren islands, 
entitles our feathered friends to the gratitude of many a shipwrecked sailor, 
who must else have lost his life on barren, storm-beaten shores.” 
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Questions for Teachers and Students 


At what season do Gulls visit your vicinity? What kind of Gulls do you find? 
Where do they pass the summer? What is the difference in color between the adult 
Harbor Gull and that of the young, born the preceding summer? What is the range 
of the Harbor Gull? How are Gulls of value to man? Why were Gulls destroyed? 
How do Gulls nest? Describe the appearance and actions of young Gulls. Of what 
use are Gulls to sailors? 
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Annual Meeting of the National 
Association 


The third annual meeting of the Na- 
tional Association of Audubon Societies 
was held October 29, in the American 
Museum of Natural History, New York 
City. Members were present from Massa- 
chusetts, Connecticut, New York, New 
Jersey and North Carolina. 

The treasurer’s report showed that the 
income of the Society during the year had 
been $17,978.53 and that the expendi- 
tures were $26,843.43, making a deficit 
of . $8,864.90. This condition arose from 


. HouGu, Falls Church. 
H. Rier, 48 Maynard Building, Seattle. 


Mrs. REUBEN G. Tuwarrs, 260 Langdon street, Madison. 


Mrs. CorDELIA CHIVINGTON, Loveland. 


the fact that legislative expenses were 
very heavy during the past year, and it 
was also necessary to help several of the 
State Societies to carry on their logal work. 
Further, the Society received only six 
months’ interest on its endowment fund, 
as none of the investments of the Society 
were made early enough in the year to 
permit it to receive a full year’s interest. 

The Society now holds mortgages 
amounting to $316,000 on six pieces of 
New York City property. Each title is 
guaranteed by a Title Guarantee Com- 
pany. None of the loans exceeds two- 
thirds of the appraised value; the said 
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values being certified to by the most con- 
servative and well-known appraisers in 
New York City. All of the loans pay 5 
per cent interest and are non-taxable. 

The President gave a synopsis of what 
had been accomplished during the year 
1907, and outlined some of the plans for 
1908. For details of his report, together 
with the reports of the State Audubon 
Societies and other matters of interest, 
readers are referred to the complete report 
which follows in this number of Brrp- 
Lore. After December 15, members of 
the Association can receive separates of 
the annual report and financial statement 
on application at the office, 141 Broadway, 
New York City. 

The following Directors were elected 
to serve for a period of five years, being 
the class of 1912: Mr. F. M. Chapman, 
New York; Mr. Witmer Stone, Pennsyl- 
vania; Dr. Hermon C. Bumpus, New 
York; Mr. Frederic A. Lucas, Brooklyn; 
Mr. Carlton D. Howe, Vermont. 

A resolution approving the work of the 
United States Bureau of Biological Sur- 
vey, and calling upon Congress to amplify 
the work of the said Bureau, was unani- 
mously passed, and it was further resolved 
that the secretary send a copy of the reso- 
lutions to every member of the next Con- 
gress. 

Subsequently a meeting of the Directors 
of the Society was held, when the follow- 
ing officers were elected to serve for one 
year: President, William Dutcher; First 
Vice-president, John E. Thayer; Second 
Vice-president, Dr. T.S. Palmer; Secretary, 
T. Gilbert Pearson; Treasurer, Frank M. 
Chapman. Mr. Samuel T. Carter, Jr., 
was reappointed counsel for the Society. 

The President appointed the following 
Standing Committees: Executive Com- 
mittee—Dr. J. A. Allen, Dr. George Bird 
Grinnell, Mr. F. A. Lucas, Mr. F. M. 
Chapman. 

Finance Committee—Dr. Hermon C. 
Bumpus, Mr. John E. Thayer, Mrs. C. 
Grant LaFarge, Mr. F. M. Chapman.— 
T. GrtBErT PEARSON, Secretary. 
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The Protection of the Heath Hen 


Dr. Field, whose article on the Heath 
Hen in this number of Brrp-Lore will 
be read with interest, reports that in addi- 
tion to practical and most valuable assist- 
ance by J. E. Howland, Captain B. C. 
Cromwell, and many others, contribu- 
tions for the purchase of land for a reser- 
vation on Martha’s Vineyard have been 
pledged as follows: 


William Brewster 
F. S. Pearson 


Judge F. C. Lowell...... ‘ 

Dr. John C. Phillips..... ‘ 

R. C. Robbins 

Gardner M. Lane 

Dr. B. H. Kidder 

Hon. Herbert Parker.... . 

pS errr re 

R. L. Agassiz 

Hon. A. P. Gardner 

Dr. Gorham Bacon 

Harriet E. Freeman 

Middlesex Sportsman’s 
Association 

National Audubon Society . 


For Making Fire Stops— 
Town of Tisbury (at last 
annual town meeting) . 


Town of W. Tisbury (at 
last annual town meet- 
Mesa ida ecgsc eink 


Inasmuch as under these conditions 
every dollar contributed for the purchase 
of land adds at least one acre, it is hoped 
that sufficient funds may be raised to 
secure extensive tracts as refuges for the 
Heath Hen, Least Tern, Upland Plover 
and other birds which still resort to this 
island. 

Contributions may be forwarded to the 
Commissioners on Fisheries and Game, 
State House, Boston. 
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REPORT OF THE PRESIDENT 


By WILLIAM DUTCHER 


INTRODUCTORY 


MEMBERS OF THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION: Stevenson says: “It is a golden 
maxim to cultivate the garden for the nose, and the eyes will take care of them- 
selves. Nor must the ear be forgotten; without birds, a garden is a prison-yard.” 

I take it that the province of your President is to present to you annually 
a concise statement of what the Association has done to prevent this country 
from becoming a vast prison-yard through lack of birds. 

The Association is now in a strong and vigorous condition, and is well equip- 
ped to conduct an aggressive and progressive campaign for wild-bird and animal 
protection through the several channels of work which it has followed since its 
organization. This does not mean that it has reached the place that it intends 
to occupy in the world of economics and philanthropy, but it has made such 
a splendid beginning that those interested in this Society have every cause to con- 
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gratulate themselves on the position we now occupy. We are no longer an experi- 
ment, but are a dominating factor in good civics. With an endowment, safely 
invested, of nearly one-third of a million dollars, we have no fear for the future. 
I do not wish this train of thought to mislead our members or the public, for we 
are not yet endowed sufficiently, and we have but a very small part of the mem- 
bership that we should have in order to do our best work. We have the experi- 
ence and the equipment, &nd could largely increase our results did our own 
means allow expansion. The membership of the National Association still 
remains under 1,000, notwithstanding the strong efforts that have been made 
to increase it. The cause we advocate is so closely connected with the agricul- 
tural and forestry interests of the country that it is one of the most important 
now before the public. When we try to realize the enormous sum that is lost to 
the country through insect and rodent pests, which the Government experts 
tell us amounts to $800,000,000 annually, we are lost in wonder at the apathy of 
the public. If a million or more dollars are lost through the mismanagement of 
a bank or other fiduciary institution, it creates a wave of protest throughout 
the entire country; yet a yearly loss equal to the entire capitalization of the 
national banks of the country creates no comment whatever, simply because 
the public do not realize what is going on. How to excite an interest in this 
important matter is the function of this body, and to do it successfully we 
need more money and a largely increased membership. In this connection, it 
is proper to mention a misapprehension that has arisen in the minds of some 
persons, notably among some of our oldest and heretofore most liberal contrib- 
utors. They evidently believe that, as the Association has an endowment, there 
is no need for further funds with which to carry on the work. There certainly 
cannot be a more mistaken idea than this. As a matter of fact, as the Society 
grows older and more widely known, the demands upon it become daily 
more exacting and its opportunities for doing good increase far more rapidly 
than its resources. Our outlay during the past year was some thousands of 
dollars more than our income, but the demands upon us were of such vital 
importance that they could not be overlooked. Had we not responded, the 
cause of bird protection would have suffered a setback which would take years 
to overcome. 

Right here is the proper time to emphasize the need for a far larger field staff: 
many parts of the country that need educational work cannot be touched, owing 
to the inability of this Association to set aside the necessary funds to employ 
additional expert aid. 

We have reached the extreme limit possible until our income is largely in- 
creased. Here is an opportunity for some of the wealthy philanthropists of the 
country to place some of their riches where it will be doing the greatest amount 
of good. 

To what object could a person contribute where the results for good would 
be greater? 
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MAP SHOWING STATES (SHADED) HAVING AUDUBON SOCIETIES 


We teach people to protect wild life, thus making men, women and children 


kinder and better citizens. 


We teach the value of birds to the agricultural and forestry interests of the 


country, and thus instruct citizens in economics. 


We teach of the live bird or animal in plain simple words, thus giving the 


rural populace, especially, an interest in nature, which never fails to brighten 


and broaden human lives. 
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We stand for the rights of our fellow citizens, the wild birds and animals, 
and demand just and uniform laws for their protection, and also their rigid 
enforcement. 

We stand for the principle of non-political appointments in. the office of Game 
Commissioner, and recommend that such offices shall be filled by scientific 
experts who alone are capable of securing the best and most lasting results. 

We stand for civil service in the appointment of game wardens; they should 
pass a satisfactory examination showing fitness for the position, and should 
be continued in office during good behavior. 

We emphatically stand for the abolition of spring shooting of any kind, on 
the ground that the practice is wasteful and is the reason for the rapid decrease 
of many species of birds. 

We recommend very short open seasons for hunting and a small bag 
limit. We urge that, when satisfactory scientific evidence is presented that 
any species of game bird is in danger of extermination, laws be enacted 
making a close season for the said species, in order that recuperation may 
take place. 

We urge the passage of laws providing for gun licenses, in order to curtail 
as much as possible hunting by irresponsible persons, and also to provide ready 
means of identification of hunters who violate tird and game laws or commit 
trespass on posted lands. 

We also urge such laws for the purpose of providing funds for protection 
and propagation of game, and to render unnecessary the levying of taxes for 
such objects. 

We urge the passage of laws prohibiting the cold storage of game of any kind. 

We urge Federal protection for ali migratory birds, for the reason that it is 
practically impossible to secure uniform State laws in time to prevent the disap- 
pearance of several species of birds that are now known to be on the verge of 
extinction. 

We urge the enlargement of the Biological Survey, on the ground that the 
statistics and information relative to birds and animals furnished by this Bureau 
of the Department of Agriculture is absolutely necessary for the farmers of the 
country. The educational work of this Association would be seriously handi- 
capped were the scientific investigations of the Biological Survey to cease. This 
Association has no criticism to offer regarding the amount of public funds 
expended for the protection of the country against possible foreign attacks, but 
it believes that a more liberal appropriation for the Biological Survey would be 
a wise investment. The meager sum now appropriated annually, some $60,000, 
is exactly the amount which it costs to manufacture one 12-inch, 45 caliber, 
nickel-steel gun. The cost of firing this gun one time is $220 for powder and $190 
for a battle shell. The $60,000 expended for the Biological Survey furnishes 
information regarding the economic value of birds which saves millions of dollars 
annually to agriculture and forestry. We, therefore, respectfully but emphatically 
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urge an increased appropriation for the Survey, in order that it may more rapidly 
continue its important work. 


RESULTS ACHIEVED IN 1907 


Special Agents.—It is always a difficult matter to place in concrete form 
successes achieved in a given time by a moral movement, as many of them are 
in some degree intangible. However, so much actual progress has been made 
during the past year that it will be hard in the future to keep up the same ratio 
of progress. The greatest gain of the year has been the enlargement of the field 
staff of the Association. Before the present year, our able and earnest Secretary, 
Mr. Pearson, did a large part of the organization work; in fact, almost his entire 
time was occupied this way. It cannot be questioned that the very best results 
are to be obtained by the employment of trained men and women to carry to 
the public the propaganda of wild-bird and animal protection. It is absolutely 
necessary that the organizer should have a good knowledge of birds and animals, 
especially in respect to their economic relations to the human race; moreover, 
he or she must be an enthusiast whose whole mind and powers are engrossed 
in devotion to the Society and its work. Such qualities are hard to find, but we 
know that this Association has found them, or the results secured by the field 
staff would not have been as great as they are. A brief review is in order: 

Mr. Pearson, in addition to the valuable work he did in his home state, 
North Carolina, where he is the moving spirit of the Audubon Society, con- 
ducted an exploration along the coasts of South Carolina and Georgia, securing 
much needed information regarding the birds of that section. He secured the 
passage of an act in the legislature of South Carolina conferring upon the 
Audubon Society the powers and duties of a Game Commission; he conducted 
an investigation with a view of suppressing cage-bird traffic in its last stronghold; 
he visited a number of Audubon Societies in the western states, giving them 
encouragement and advice, while on a trip to the Yellowstone Park in Wyoming, 
where he attended one of the most important meetings held during the year—the 
biennial session of the National Association of State Game Wardens and Com- 
missioners. It is of vital importance that this Association have the closest affilia- 
tion with all state game officials, as the objects sought by each are identical. 
He did excellent and valuable service in behalf of the Biological Survey at the 
last session of Congress, and, finally, was instrumental in securing the passage 
of resolutions at the International Conference of Cotton Growers, in Atlanta, 
Ga., demanding the protection of wild birds, and calling on Congress to continue 
the Biological Survey with increased appropriations, in order that it may more 
rapidly determine the economic relations of wild birds to agriculture. 

Mr. Edward Howe Forbush, ornithologist of the Massachusetts Board 
of Agriculture, and now in charge of Audubon interests in the New England 
States for this Association, accomplished results of splendid proportions. He 
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was instrumental in securing legislation in New Hampshire, Massachusetts 
and Connecticut of the most advanced character; ‘the legislative work in the 
last-named state continuing over a period of five months. He gave a series 
of educational lectures, reaching hundreds of people, many of them teachers. 
He contributed to the literature of bird protection two of the most important 
and valuable ornithological publications that have ever been presented to the 
public, both of which will exert a great influence. He did yeoman service in 
behalf of the Biological Survey, and has pushed Audubon work to the fore in 
his territory by aggressive and progressive methods. 

Mr. Henry H. Kopman, one of the leading ornithologists of the Gulf states, 
who commenced his services for this Association May ts last, has accomplished 
in a very short period results of great importance. He conducted a bird survey 
on the Louisiana coast, west of the Mississippi delta, with results already pre- 
sented in Brrp-Lore, which paved the way for two additional reservations. 
He has lectured before hundreds of planters in Mississippi at farmers’ insti- 
tutes, showing the importance of bird protection. He is now engaged in organizing 
a Mississippi State Audubon Society, with every prospect of forming a strong 
and influential body of the best citizens of the state. He has prepared and is 
widely circulating a large amount of valuable educational matter, among the 
most important of which is a series of papers regarding the value of birds, which 
is appearing in the press of his section; and, finally, he is preparing an exhibit 
of Audubon methods and literature for the Mississippi State Fair, which will 
be seen by thousands of citizens and cannot fail to exert a great and far-reaching 
good. 

Mr. William L. Finley, the well-known bird student and photographer 
of the Northwest, has given us a small portion of his time during which he has 
exerted a valuable influence in his section. He has contributed largely to the 
press in Oregon and Washington, and has delivered many illustrated lectures 
on bird subjects. He was instrumental in preventing the repeal of the Model 
Law in Oregon. He aided very largely in the organization of the Washington 
Audubon Society, and also gave a series of lectures under the auspices of the 
Association before the Audubon Societies in Michigan, Indiana, Illinois, Missouri, 
and Minnesota. His illustrated magazine articles on bird life attract wide- 
spread attention and lead to a greater interest in the live bird and its home life. 

Miss Mary T. Moore, of North Carolina, who.has lately joined the field 
staff of this Association, has been conducting a series of farmers’ meetings in 
her home state, which cannot help but raise the standard of intelligent apprecia- 
tion of the value of birds. The work she is doing is not merely economic, but 
is of value in the homes of the people, as it reaches the fireside and interests 
the mothers and children, thus attracting them to nature and her beauties. 

The foregoing represents a part of what was accomplished by the field-staff 
during the past year, but there is no way to tell you in words of the beneficent 
influence which is rapidly growing wherever the staff has worked. 
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THREE ARCH ROCKS RESERVATIONS 
For Protection of Native Birds 


OREGON—Enmbracing all small islands off the Oregon coast segregated by broken 
line and designated “Three Arch Rocks Reservation” 


Department of the Interior, General Land Office, Richard A. Ballinger, Commissioner 


Diagram attached to and made a part of the Executive Order dated October 14, 1907 


Executive Order 


It is hereby ordered that the group of small unsurveyed islands known as 
the “Three Arch Rocks,” located in the Pacific Ocean from one-half mile to 
one mile off the coast of Oregon, approximately in latitude 45° 28’ north, 
124° west from Greenwich, as shown upon the United States Coast Survey 
Chart No. 6100, and located within the area segregated by a broken line and 
shown upon the diagram hereto attached and made a part of this order, is 
hereby reserved and set aside for the use of the Depar* « at of Agriculture 
as a preserve and breeding ground for native Lirds anu animals. This reser- 
vation to be known as Three Arch Rocks Reservation. 

THEODORE ROOSEVELT 


Tse Waite Howse, 
October 14, 1907 
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FLATTERY ROCKS RESERVATION 
For Protection of Native Birds 


WASHINGTON—Enmbracing all small islands off the Washington coast segregated 
by broken line and designated “ Flattery Rocks Reservation” 


Department of the Interior, General Land Office, Richard A. Ballinger, Commissioner 


Diagram attached to and made a part of the Executive Order dated October 23, 1907 


Erecutive Order 


It is hereby ordered that all small, unsurveyed and unreserved islands lying 
off the coast of the State of Washington in the Pacific Ocean, between lati- 
tudes 48° 02’ North and 48° 23’ North, among which are those named and 
commonly known as Spike Rock, Father and Son, Bodiel-teh Islets, Flattery 
Rocks, Ozette Island and White Rock, as the same are shown upon coast sur- 
vey chart No. 6400, or upon the General Land Office map of the State of Wash- 
ington, dated 1887, and located within the area segregated by a broken line 
and shown upon the diagram hereto attached and made a part of this order, 
are hereby reservcd and set aside for the use of the Department of Agriculture, 
as a preserve and breeding ground for native birds and animals. This reser- 
vation to be known as Flattery Rocks Reservation. 

THEODORE ROOSEVELT 


THe Waite Howse, 
October 23, 1907 
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QUILLAYUTE NEEDLES RESERVATION 
For Protection of Native Birds 
WASHINGTON—Enmbracing all small islands off the Washington coast segregated 
by broken line and designated “ Quillayute Needles Reservation” 
Department of the Interior, General Land Office, Richard A. Ballinger, Commissioner 
Diagram attached to and made a part of the Executive Order dated October 23, 1907 
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Erecutive Order 


It is hereby ordered that all small, unsurveyed and unreserved islands lying 
off the coast of the State of Washington in the Pacific Ocean, between latitude 
47° 38’ North, and 48° 02’ North, among which are those named and commonly 
known as Hand Rock, Carroll Islets, Bald Island, Jagged Islet, Cake Rock, 
James Island, Huntington Rock, Quillayute Needles, Rounded Islet, Alex- 
ander Island, Perkins Reef, North Rock, Middle Rock, Abbey Island and 
South Rock, as the same are shown upon coast survey chart No. 6400, or upon 
the General Land Office map of the State of Washington, dated 1887, and 
located within the area segregated by a broken line and shown upon the dia- 
gram hereto attached and made a part of this order, are hereby reserved and 
set aside for the use of the Department of Agriculture as a preserve and breed- 
ing ground for native birds and animals. This reservation to be known as 


Quillayute Needles Reservation. THEODORE ROOSEVELT 


THe Waite Hovse, 
October 23, 1907 
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COPALIS ROCK RESERVATION 
For Protection of Native Birds 


WASHINGTON—Enmbracing all small islands off the Washington coast segregated 
by broken line and designated “Copalis Rock Reservation” 


Department of the Interior, General Land Office, Richard A. Ballinger, Commissioner 


Diagram attached to and made a part of the Executive Order dated October 27, 1907 
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Erecutive Order 


It is hereby ordered that all small, unsurveyed islands lying off the coast 
of the State of Washington in the Pacific Ocean, between latitudes 47° 8’ North, 
and 47° 29’ North, among which are those named and commonly known as 
Arch Island, Sea Lion Rock, Willoughby Rock, Split Rocks, Sonora Reef, 
Greenville Arch and Copalis Rock, as the same are shown upon coast survey 
chart No. 6400 or upon the General Land Office map of the State of Wash- 
ington, dated 1887, and located within the area segregated by a broken line 
and shown upon the diagram hereto attached and made a part of this order, 
are hereby reserved and set aside for the use of the Department of Agricul- 
ture as a preserve and breeding ground for native birds and animals. This 
reservation to be known as Copalis Rock Reservation. 

THEODORE ROOSEVELT 


THe Ware Hovsse, . 
October -23, 1907 
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Reservations.—One of the most important results secured by this Association 
since its organization has been the large number of reservations set aside as bird 
refuges and breeding homes by President Roosevelt. During the present year, 
six have been added, all of which are the ancestral homes of birds, and they 
will, in the future, be under the direct supervision of the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. It is our function to investigate and discover bird-breeding 
islands, rocks and keys; the locality and number and species of birds is reported to 
the Department of the Interior, at Washington, and, if the property still belongs 
to the Federal Government, an order is prepared for the signature of the Chief 
Executive. This Society then selects a suitable person to act as a guard, who 
is recommended for appointment as warden. He is then officially commissioned 
by the Department of Agriculture at a nominal salary, which is supplemented 
by additional compensation from this Association. Two of the new reservations, 
‘Tern Islands’ and ‘Shell Keys’ in Louisiana, have already been reported in 
‘Brrp-Lore’ for September—October 1907, and the four additional ones are 
now recorded. One is located on the Oregon coast and is known as ‘Three 
Arch Rocks Reservation,’ the order for which was signed October 14, 1907. 
A detailed report of the bird inhabitants of this reservation may be found in 
Brrp-Lore, Vol. VII, 1905, pp. 103-106. 

Mr. W. Leon Dawson, the President of the Washington State Audubon 
Society, who is a careful as well as enthusiastic bird student, spent the summers 
of 1906 and 1907 in a survey of the bird life on the islands and rocky islets off 
the coast of Washington. These all lie close to the mainland, and are of no 
agricultural or commercial value. They are, however, the homes of thousands 
and thousands of sea-birds and a few small groups of sea-lions. On one island 
alone Dr. Dawson estimated there were 40,000 Kaeding Petrels. This report 
was the basis for three new bird and animal refuges, to be known as ‘ Copalis 
Rock Reservation,’ ‘Quillayute Needles Reservation,’ ‘Flattery Rocks Reser- 
vation,’ the orders for which were signed October 23, 1907. 

The plan of bird and animal refuges is destined to be a great factor in the 
future in the preservation of the wild life of the country. However good the laws 
are and however well they way be enforced, killing will go on, and there should 
therefore be refuges established in all parts of the country where shooting is abso- 
lutely prohibited. It is astonishing how soon birds and animals learn to know 
where they are undisturbed, and how little fear of man they display within such 
bounds. The reservations we are securing are the beginning of the plan of refuges, 
but the Federal Government owns no land in any of the thirteen original states, 
nor does it own any in Texas. In these fourteen states, the proposed system of 
refuges can be secured only by purchase, or by a legislative act. 

It is very much to the credit of the authorities in Pennsylvania that the game- 
refuge plan has been adopted. The authorities of New York should adopt the 
plan at once, and establish a large number of bird and game refuges in the Adi- 
rondack and Catskill Parks. The setting aside of land for a refuge does not 
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necessarily mean that it cannot be occupied by man, it simply means that when 
a bird or animal reaches these sacred precincts its life is safe. 

The refuge plan must necessarily in the future be largely by purchase or 
lease or donation from individuals or societies. The Louisiana Audubon Society 
has been very active in this work, and now owns or leases a large number of 


islands. 

During the past year, the North Carolina Audubon Society has acquired 
some sandy islands on the coast, which are noted bird resorts. On one of them 
is located the largest colony of Least Terns that exists in the United States. The 
La Rue Holmes Nature Lovers’ League has raised a considerable sum of money 
for the purpose of buying a large tract of suitable marsh land in New Jersey, 
which is to be dedicated as a bird refuge. The state of Massachusetts has, during 
the present year, acquired a tract of 2,000 acres on Martha’s Vineyard for a 
refuge, especially for the purpose of preventing the total extinction of the Heath 
Hen. Individuals are adopting the idea, and are making their estates bird and 
animal refuges; this is specially the case in California and in Indiana. 

Thousands of memorial dollars are contributed annually to educational 
or philanthropic institutions. We suggest that a beautiful and appropriate 
memorial would be an island or tract of land dedicated in perpetuity as a bird 
refuge in charge of this Association. It would be a lasting and fitting monument. 

Warden Work.—The importance of this branch of effort of the National 
Association is hardly realized by the public. Had it not been for the faithful 
guardians who have cared for the colonies of sea-birds on the coasts and inland 
waters of the country, many of the species of birds that we now have strong 
colonies of would have been exterminated. This is easily proven; take for instance 
the Terns and Gulls. A habit implanted in all species of birds centuries since 
impels them annually to journey to an ancestral breeding home for the purpose 
of reproducing their kind. If they are undisturbed, enough young are raised 
to offset the decrease, caused by old age, epidemics, cold storms, high tides, lack 
of food and predatory birds and mammals, and a species is maintained at a high 
degree of strength and efficiency. If, on the contrary, the birds are prevented 
from breeding for one season alone, the species is weakened, and, if this is con- 
tinued, it will, necessarily, finally become exterminated, because not enough 
new birds are produced to keep up the stock. Our warden system is for the 
purpose of allowing the birds to breed undisturbed, and the loyalty and efficiency 
of the men in our employ is the reason why our coasts and inland waters are 
slowly but surely being repopulated with sea-birds, some species of which were 
dangerously near the point of disappearance. Even with all the care exercised 
in the past few years to prevent such a misfortune, there is grave doubt whether 
it will be possible to restore at least two species that were formerly common, 
viz., the Least and Gull-billed Terns. 

During the breeding season of 1907, all of the colonies cared for did well, 
and some of them had a specially favorable season. Each warden is required 
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to make preliminary reports of the conditions at his station during the season, 
and a final report or summary at the close of the breeding period, or when the 
young birds are all awing. Very often we are fortunate enough to have some 
member of the Association, who is a trained ornithologist, make a tour of in- 
spection. ‘This year the coast of Maine and a part of the Virginia coast were 
visited, and the reports are appended. In addition, Professor Watson of 
Chicago, a biologist, took charge of the bird colonies at the Dry Tortugas, 
Florida, and his very interesting report is given in full. 

There were the usual number of excessive tides, when thousands of eggs or 
young birds were swept away; but such natural tragedies are to be expected. If 
we can prevent interference by man, the balance established by nature will be 
maintained. From every station, the wardens report that the birds are becoming 
more tame and fearless of man, and this statement is often verified by letters 
to the Association from members or persons who have noticed the change. Fur- 
ther, when the birds are permitted to breed undisturbed, the first clutch of eggs 
is hatched, and the young birds mature early in the season, and are much stronger 
and more able to care for themselves when the migration period is reached than 
birds that are hatched late in the season. To detail the reports of each warden 
would take far more space than can be allowed, but from them it is safe to say 
that during the past season many, many thousands of sea-birds were raised. 


UNCLE MARK YOUNG, FAITHFUL WARDEN, NO-MAN’S-LAND ISLAND, MAINE 
Largest colony of Herring Gulls in the United States. They are known as Uncle Mark’s pets 
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Educational Work.—This branch of the work of the Association has been 
very largely extended during the past twelve months, and is daily becoming a 
more important factor in the advancement of the cause of bird protection. Since 
our last report, the Association has issued six new Educational Leaflets, viz., 
‘The Killdeer,’ ‘The Bluebird,’ ‘The Red-winged Blackbird,’ ‘The Baltimore 
Oriole,’ ‘The Indigo Bunting,’ ‘The Purple Finch,’ and, in addition, the follow- 
ing special leaflets: ‘In February,’ ‘In April,’ ‘In June,’ ‘The Wood Duck,’ 
‘August and the Flocking Time,’ ‘October and Preparations for Winter.’ 

In the past year, we have printed 608,050 leaflets of the various issues, 
which have been circulated in all parts of the country. This means that 2,320,450 
pages of accurate information regarding the life-histories and food-habits of birds 
and their economic relations to mankind have been spread broadcast among 
the people, especially the school children. In addition, we have circulated 15,440 
reports, 266,047 colored plates of birds, and 244,000 outlines of birds for children 
to color. 

The good results of this distribution cannot be for a moment doubted. We 
see them on every hand in an increased interest in the live bird and the willing- 
ness of the public press to advocate bird protection. The following quotation 
from a recent letter from Professor Minear of Texas very clearly shows the appre- 
ciation of an educator in the bird literature we supply: “In connection with the 
garden work of the public schools of this city, I am endeavoring to protect the 
birds of this section. I believe I can save many hundreds, if not thousands, by 
the use of the leaflets which are being sent out by the Audubon Society. I have 
about 300 leaflets on the Robin, Meadowlark, Nighthawk or ‘Bull-bat,’ and 
Mourning Dove, which are being distributed, and I find the boys are astonished 
as to the good birds do the farmers. I wish to continue this good work, and would 
appreciate any number of leaflets you could spare me. I have eleven hundred 
boys in the garden and would like to reach them all if possible. This work 
means much to the farming interest of our state.” 

Our own short experience proves conclusively that children never fail to 
respond to our teaching about birds, and therefore it is our duty to expand as 
rapidly as possible this branch of our work. This is not a new idea, for Col- 
eridge says: 


“That strain again! 
“Full fain it would delay me! My dear babe, 
“Who, capable of no articulate sound, 
““Mars all things with his imitative lisp, 
““How he would place his hand beside his ear, 
“His little hand, the small fore-finger up, 
“And bid us listen! And I deem it wise 
“To make him nature’s playmate— 

And, if that Heaven 
“Should give me life, his childhood shall grow up 
“Familiar with these songs.” 
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Among the many beautiful thoughts left us by Bishop Brooks, there is one 
which is so pertinent in this connection that it is quoted for encouragement: 
“Tt means something that, in the disorder of thought and feeling, so many 
men are fleeing to the study of ordinary nature. And it is rest and comfort. 
Whatever men are feeling, the seasons come and go. Whatever men are doubt- 
ing, the rock is firm under their feet, and the steadfast stars pass in their certain 
courses overhead. Men who dare count on nothing else may still count on 
the tree’s blossoming and the grape’s coloring. It is good for a man perplexed 
and lost among many thoughts to come into closer intercourse with Nature, and 
to learn her ways and to catch her spirit. It is no fancy to believe that if the 
children of this generation are taught a great deal more than we used to be 
taught of nature, and the ways of God in nature, they will be provided with 
the material for far healthier, happier, and less perplexed and anxious lives 
than most of us are living.” 

State Societies—The reports of the thirty-three State Societies presented 
beyond speak for themselves, and, in this connection, your President cannot 
too strongly emphasize the importance of the work of these organizations which, 
familiar with local conditions, can act as circumstances require far more sym- 
pathetically and effectively than could a foreign body. 

Women’s Clubs.—There are few countries where nature has been more 
prolific and generous with beautiful birds and interesting animals than in the 
United States. It is a sad fact that the citizens of the country have not all realized 
their blessings in this respect, and have wasted what nature has so generously 
provided. Many of the wild birds of the country have been ruthlessly slaught- 
ered to ornament the head-gear of women. Many organizations of women 
in the country are taking an active stand against the cruel practice of killing 
birds for millinery ornaments, and I believe that it is the patriotic duty of every 
woman in the land to join in the great civic movement to preserve the wild 
life of the country. Surely the love of country embraces within its meaning 
a love for its natural beauties. 

The following resolution is being circulated by the General Federation 
of Women’s Clubs, and is exerting a powerful influence in the right direction. 
This Association recommends its adoption by every woman, whether she is 
a member of a club or is simply an individual: 

WHEREAS: The beautiful white Herons are rapidly diminishing, with a likeli- 
hood of their becoming extinct, and 

WHEREAS: The demand for aigrettes for millinery purposes is responsibie for 
the slaughter of these feathered innocents and the consequent death of the nestlings, 
therefore 

Resolved: That I pledge myself not to wear any such Badge of Cruelty as the 
aigrette, or the plumage of any wild bird, and that I will use all possible influence to 
restrain others from doing so. 

Big Game.—This Association lately took its first step in big game preser- 
vation by bearing a part of the expenses in the trial of two poachers for the 
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illegal killing of Elk. The defendants were convicted and sentenced to imprison- 
ment for three months and to pay costs amounting to $933. When they have 
served their terms, they will have been in jail fourteen months, besides having 
all the elk hides, horns and teeth in their possession confiscated. This case will 
have a very far-reaching effect, especially in the Jackson’s Hole region in Wyo- 
ming, and, in fact, in the entire Northwest. Our Vice-president, Dr. Palmer, 
is now perfecting plans for extending our work of big game protection. 

Before closing this imperfect report of the activities of the year, it is my 
duty as well as my pleasure to bear witness to the willing and loyal service ren- 
dered by the officers and active workers in the state organizations. So long 
as such a spirit is dominant, there can be no fear that the cause of wild birds and 
animal protection will not go steadily forward.— WILLIAM DuTCHER, President. 


REPORT OF T. GILBERT PEARSON, SECRETARY 


General Remarks.—The past year has been a busy one in the southern office 
of the National Association of Audubon Societies located in Greensboro, N. C. 
The correspondence in all parts of the southern states has greatly increased 
and a large amount of literature, copies of game laws, and cloth warning 
notices have been distributed. In addition to this, the secretary has done an 
unusually large amount of field work. Early in June, a vessel was fitted out at 
Morehead City, N. C., for an exploring expedition southward along the coast 
as far as Florida. The object of the cruise was to locate the breeding colonies 
of sea-birds in this territory and secure wardens to guard them. The most inter- 
esting discovery was that of a colony containing about five hundred birds of 
that rare species, the Least Tern. This was located on the South Carolina coast 
about ten miles from Cape Romain. More than two thousand Brown Pelicans 
were also found on this coast. The vessel was out about thirty-one days. 

Legislative work has claimed the secretary’s attention in North Carolina, 
South Carolina and Georgia, and he appeared before legislative committees 
in these three states. 

Much time has been spent in travel and work in South Carolina, to assist 
in getting that state’s Audubon Society on its feet. It is now fully organized, 
having been incorporated by the Legislature with all the power of a state game 
cominission, and with good officers at its head. 

A number of cities in South Carolina and Georgia have been visited in the 
‘interest of the suppression of the traffic in song-birds, and, as a result, a number 
of dealers have discontinued their work. Some other interesting discoveries 
were made, which will be published in due time. 

More than two dozen public lectures have been given by the secretary during 
the year. He also represented the National Association at a number of gather- 
ings, particularly the meeting of the League of American Sportsmen in Norfolk, 
Va.; the meeting of the International Conference of Cotton Manufacturers 
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and Growers, Atlanta, Ga.; and the biennial session of the National Associa- 
tion of State Game Wardens and Commissioners, in the Yellowstone National 
Park, Wyoming. 

At these meetings, he introduced and secured the passage of strong resolu- 
tions endorsing the work of the United States Biological Survey, as follows: 


WueErEAs: The Bureau of Biological Survey, United States Department of Agri- 
culture, has been engaged for many years in studying the habits and distribution of wild 
birds and mammals for the purpose of determining their economic value to the agri- 
culturist, and 

Wuereas: It has been discovered by the said Bureau of Biological Survey that 
many of our non-game and song-birds and certain of our mammals are most valuable 
assistants in destroying worms and other insects injurious to growing crops, fruit and 
forest trees, and the bulletins of this subject issued from time to time by the Bureau 
are a practical and valuable aid to farmers and planters, and 

WuHeErEAs: The Bureau of Biological Survey has investigated the relations of birds 
to the boll-weevil in Texas and other cotton-growing states, and has issued several 
publications on the subject, naming the species that destroy the weevil and giving infor- 
mation as to their habits, with practical suggestions for increasing their numbers, and 

WHEREAS: The work of game preservation by this Bureau has resulted in a more 
general uniformity of state laws relating to open seasons, licenses and other details, 
while the enforcement of the Federal statute known as the Lacy Law has resulted in 
a more general observance of state laws regulating the export of game-birds and animals, 
and ‘ 
Waereas: All of this work is of direct and positive benefit to the cotton-grower, 
therefore;— 

Be it Resolved: That this Association recognizes fully the value of the work of 
the Bureau of Biological Survey, and most respectfully petitions the national Congress 
at its forthcoming session to make a sufficient appropriation for the support of this 
Bureau to enable it to continue and broaden its work along the lines indicated; and 
be it further resolved:—That a copy of this resolution be furnished by our Secretary 
to every Senator and Representative in Congress from the cotton-growing states. 


Visits with the officers of the state Audubon Societies have been made, and 
more or less work has been accomplished in Georgia, South Carolina, Ohio, 
Missouri and Colorado. A number of trips, in executing the preliminary work 
for legislative enactment, have been made to Virginia. 

Miss Mary T. Moore has, during the year, been added to the office force as 
school secretary. During the summer months she lectured before twenty-four 
farmers’ institutes, and since then has been busy with correspondence and 
supplying the school-teachers in North Carolina and Virginia with leaflets 
of the Association. 

Meeting of Game Commissioners.—Your Secretary attended the fourth 
biennial meeting of the National Association of State Game and Fish Wardens and 
Commissioners which was held at Fort Yellowstone, Yellowstone National Park, 
August 9 and 10. The members met at Mammoth Hot Spring Hotel on August 
8, and the same day called in a body to pay their respects to General S. B. Young, 
Superintendent of the Park, by whose invitation the Association was holding 
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its meeting there. The sessions of the convention were presided over by President 
W. F. Scott, State Game Warden of Montana; Chas. A. Voglesang, of Cali- 
fornia, acting as secretary. In the course of General Young’s hearty address of 
welcome, many exceedingly interesting statements were made regarding the 
increase of game in the park. For instance, we learned that about sixty-five 
head of Buffalo are still preserved. About one-half of these are kept in a corral 
near Gardner. The remaining ones are still running in a wild state in the Pigeon 
Creek country, near Yellowstone Lake. The increase of these herds is not 
rapid, one reason being the fact that the males increase much more rapidly than 
the females. About 25,000 Elk are now believed to be in the Park,and the number 
is continually augmented by additional bands which come in from the surround- 
ing states to escape prosecution of the hunters, many of whom desire to kill 
these fine game animals simply for the teeth. Antelopes are on the increase, 
as are also Mountain Sheep. Mule Deer are today very abundant, and may be 
seen almost everywhere while passing through the Park. 

Following the remarks of General Young, Colonel Anderson, former acting 
superintendent of the Park, was introduced. His address was one of the most 
valuable and interesting of the entire convention, His experience in endeavor- 
ing to preserve the game and repress poachers dated from the time of his appoint- 
ment in 1881, and his early struggles on behalf of the game of the park were 
listened to like tales of romance. 

Dr. T. S. Palmer, of Washington, D. C., spoke on ‘ Novel Features of Recent 
Game Legislation,’ giving, in connection with this, a most valuable summary 
of all the game legislation in the United States in the past year, as well as throw- 
ing out many valuable suggestions regarding needed laws in different states. 
The commissioners from one state after another followed, and told of the bird 
and game conditions in the territory over which their jurisdiction extended. 
It is interesting to note that many of these gentlemen gave the National Associa- 
tion of Audubon Societies and the officers of the state organizations very decided 
credit for battles which had been won in their states for bird and game protec.ion. 

The work of the Audubon Society in influencing legislation, particularly 
the past year in saving the non-game bird law in Oregon; helping preserve the 
remnant of the Game Commission in Missouri; the splendid work done in Con- 
necticut with the establishment of the license law and other important features; 
the creating of the Game Commission in Alabama, and the securing of full 
control of the game protection work in South Carolina, were some of the matters 
which were discussed in detail before the convention. The Audubon Society 
is today an enormous factor in game legislation in America, and the coéperation 
of the Audubon Societies and the State Game Commissioners throughout the 
union is a most fortunate and valuable combination, and these two forces should 
work hand in hand continually with tremendous and far-reaching results for 
good. Among the most entertaining speakers of the convention were David 
E. Farr of Colorado, L. T. Carleton of Maine, Dr. Geo. W. Field and John 
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Delano of Massachusetts, Geo. W. Clark of Illinois, Carlos Avery of Minnesota 
and William N. Stephens of Idaho. An important feature of the convention 
was the presence and addresses of seven National Forest Rangers. E. A. Sherman, 
Chief Inspector of the National Forest for the district of Montana, northern 
Idaho and Wyoming, in a most interesting manner enlarged on the work of 
forest preservation and the relationship between this valuable subject and game 
protection. 

New officers were elected for the Association as follows: President, William 
F. Scott, Helena, Montana; First Vice-president, T. G. Pearson, Greensboro, 
N. C.; Second Vice-president, L. T. Carleton, Augusta, Me.; Secretary, Chas. 
A. Voglesang, San Francisco, Cal.; Treasurer, Carlos Avery, St. Paul, Minn.; 
General Council, Joseph Acklen, Nashville, Tenn.; Directors, John W. Delano, 
Marion, Mass.; David E. Farr, Denver, Col. 

After the adjournment of the convention, the commissioners proceeded on 
a five-day tour in the Yellowstone National Park, where many facilities were 
afforded them for seeing not only the wild life but the natural phenomena of 
this wonderful, world-renowned region.—T. GILBERT PEARSON, Secretary. 


REPORTS OF SPECIAL AGENTS 
REPORT OF EDWARD HOWE FORBUSH 


My work with the National Association began in January with the intro- 
duction of two bills into the Massachusetts legislature. One of these was drawn 
to protect the larger Gulls at all times, and the other to prohibit all spring shoot- 
ing of Wild Ducks. While these bills were pending, Congress refused the appro- 
priation for the Bureau of Biological Survey of the United States Department 
of Agriculture, and it became necessary at once to concentrate all effort on the 
attempt to make more widely known the importance of the work of the Survey. 

From January 15 to June 1, my time was given mainly to legislative work 
in Connecticut, Massachusetts and New Hampshire. This work was almost 
uniformly successful, as all the measures advocated were enacted, with the 
exception of the anti-spring shooting bill in Massachusetts. All proposed bills 
inimical to bird protection were defeated. The bill to protect the Gulls was 
enacted largely through the efforts of Dr. Geo. W. Field, chairman of the Com- 
mission on Fisheries and Game. I followed through all their stages a bill 
to protect Loons and Eagles, and another, introduced by the Fall River Natural 
History Society, to protect the more useful Owls and Hawks. A bill requiring 
non-residents hunting within the state to procure a $10 license was also advo- 
cated and supported through all its stages. 

The bill to authorize the Commission on Fisheries and Game to take land 
on the Island of Martha’s Vineyard, to be used in conserving and propagating 
the nearly extinct Heath Hen, met with considerable opposition in the Ways 
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and Means Committee, and was delayed until late in the session; but the Chair- 
man of the Fish and Game Commission, together with Mr. William Brewster, 
president of the Massachusetts Audubon Society, and many other friends of 
the bill, came handsomely to its support, and a redraft was finally passed. The 
commissioners have now taken, by gift or otherwise, about two thousand acres 
of land, and are protecting this vanishing game-bird in its last stronghold, where 
they intend if possible to propagate it, so that it may, in time, take the place it 
formerly occupied in the Atlantic coast states. 

The campaign in Connecticut was long and tedious, occupying more than 
five. months, but was finally successful in every respect. The forces which for 
so many years had been able to keep open a spring-shooting season for wild 
fowl, snipe and shore birds, were defeated and demoralized for the time being, 
and all shooting of these birds is now prohibited in Connecticut from January 
1 to September 1. The enactment of this law was finally followed by that of 
another requiring the registration of all hunters. This is the greatest gain ever 
made by the bird protectionists in Connecticut, for it provides money in the 
shape of license fees to be used for the enforcement of the game and bird laws, 
which were formerly little respected in many parts of the state. Another law, 
which was strongly advocated and passed, prohibits the sale of upland game- - 
birds for a period of years. The Connecticut legislation was upheld by the 
Audubon Society, by many enlightened sportsmen and intelligent farmers, 
and opposed mainly by market hunters and others who care nothing about 
the extermination of the birds provided they get their share of the birds or the 
money which is expended in hunting them. 

My work in New Hampshire was mainly devoted to the support of a so-called 
omnibus bill for the protection of fish, birds and game, and bills for protecting 
the Wood Duck, Upland Plover and Killdeer at all times for a series of years. 
Mrs. Arthur E. Clarke, of Manchester, president of the New Hampshire Audu- 
bon Society, exerted a most potent influence for the passage of this legislation, 
and she was ably seconded by the secretary, Mrs. F. W. Batchelder. These 
ladies fully exemplify the power that officers of the Audubon Societies possess. 
Great credit is due to Chairman Nathaniel Wentworth of the Fish and Game 
Commission, for his work in shaping legislation. During this legislative work, 
I have been impressed with the fact that each member of this Association and 
each member of the State Societies is capable of exerting a considerable influence 
toward the enactment of good laws, and a large part of my work has consisted 
of getting acquainted with those who are interested in bird protection, and 
showing them how they can best use their influence. ~ 

Twenty-two lectures were given from January to June before state normal 
school teachers, farmers’ associations and legislators in the three states. 
Most of these talks were illustrated by stereopticon, and recent reports show 
that they have led people, especially children, to feed birds, put up bird-houses 
and otherwise care for birds and study them. From June to October, fully 
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half my time has been occupied with other duties than those connected with 
the work of the Association. The time given to its work has been utilized largely 
in organizing people interested in the protection of birds in New England, and 
in soliciting members for the National and State Associations. In August, 
a series of five illustrated lectures on birds in their relation to the farmer was 
given at the Massachusetts Agricultural College at Amherst before students 
in the large and successful summer school of agriculture. This course proved 
one of the most popular of the year. The students were mainly teachers and 
others connected with school or college instruction, and the attendance at these 
lectures included nearly the entire school. 

The bird laws enacted in Massachusetts since the first settlement of the 
colony have been studied, and a bulletin enjitled ‘Statutory Bird Protection 
in Massachusetts’ has been prepared and printed by the Massachusetts State 
Board of Agriculture for free distribution among farmers and others, in antici- 
pation of a movement for better legislation. Copies may be had by application 
to Secretary, J. Lewis Ellsworth, State Board of Agriculture, State House, 
Boston, Mass. 

As the first edition of ‘Useful Birds and their Protection’ was practically 
exhausted within three weeks of its issue, a bill authorizing a second edition 
was introduced into the legislature and passed. The second edition is now in 
press, and copies may be obtained of Secretary Ellsworth when issued. I have 
prepared also an illustrated article on the relations of birds to agriculture for 
Prof. L. H. Bailey’s Cyclopedia of Agriculture, now in press—EDWARD HOWE 
FORBUSH. 


REPORT OF H. H. KOPMAN 


The work undertaken by your present special agent since his first connection 
with your Association last May has included three principal lines of activities, 
viz., a cruise along the Louisiana coast west of the Mississippi river, cover- 
ing the period from May 15 to June 21, attendance on farmers’ institutes 
in Mississippi, for the purpose of addressing farmers on the importance of bird 
protection, and covering the period from July 15, to September 6; and pub- 
licity work in Mississippi, with Jackson as a base of operations, having as its 
object the organization of a Mississippi State Audubon Society. As this report 
is being drafted, preliminary steps are under way for making an Audubon 
exhibit at the Mississippi State Fair, at Jackson, November 5-16. 

The cruise along the Louisiana coast was made in the schooner ‘Sea-bird,’ 
of Pass Christian, Miss., owned by Captain William Sprinkle and sailed by 
Captain Frank Couvillier and Mate O. C. Colson, of Morgan City, La. The 
breeding colonies found on this trip were: Shell Keys, off Marsh island, at the 
entrance to Vermilion Bay, the nesting-home of about two thousand Reyal 
Terns, and the resting-place of Brown Pelicans and Man-o’-War birds; that 
portion of Last island west of ‘Caroline’s Cut,’ where about 6,000 Black Skim- 
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mers were found breeding; East Timbalier, the breeding-place of about 4,500 
Black Skimmers, 5,500 Laughing Gulls and 1,750 Louisiana Herons, as well 
as about six pairs of Snowy Herons; the ‘Mud Lumps’ islands off North Pass, 
Pass & L’Outre, Northeast Pass and Southwest Pass, Mississippi river. These 
‘mud lumps,’ together with the Shell Keys, have since been set aside as national 
reservations. Important feeding stations were found also at Calcasieu Pass, 
at Trinity Bay, Last island, at Wine island, on the Shell islands in Barataria 
Bay, at Barataria Light (Ft. Livingston), and at Shell island, Bastian Bay. 
The principal species observed were Laughing Gulls, Royal Terns, Black 
Skimmers and Brown Pelicans. Caspian Terns and the greatest number of 
Forster’s Terns were seen on the mud lumps off Northeast Pass. Least Terns 
were seen at several points, but none were found breeding; similarly with White 
Pelicans. The number of brown Pelicans breeding and reared on the mud 
lumps off Southwest Pass was estimated at 7,500. 

Your agent made talks to farmers at twenty-five points in Mississippi, in 
the counties of Lincoln, Copiah, Amite, Pike, Newton, Scott, Leake, Neshoba, 
Kemper, Yalobusha, Grenada and Tallahatchie. The number of farmers reached 
in this way was probably about five hundred. In addition, a talk was made 
before about two hundred farmers at the ‘Round-Up’ Institute at Agricultural 
College(Starkville), September 4-6. The subject of this, as well as of the other 
talks, was ‘The Necessity of Feathered Help in Agriculture.’ Actual speci- 
mens were shown in all cases, and’ much interest was manifested at the ‘ Round- 
Up’ and at a number of other institutes. 

About one thousand copies of the poster, ‘Save the Birds,’ have been sent 
out to Mississippi post-offices; and this work will be continued until all the post- 
offices in the state are supplied, and the circulation will probably be extended 
to railway stations, hotels, etc. Two hundred copies of a circular letter calling on 
the people to help in the organization of a Mississippi Audubon Society have 
been sent to Mississippi newspapers, while some of the circulars have been posted. 

Your agent wishes to express his appreciation of courtesies extended him 
by state officials in Mississippi, and especially by Prof. E. R. Lloyd, Director 
of Farmers’ Institutes, and Hon. H. E. Blakeslee, Commissioner of Agriculture. 
The latter has kindly invited your agent to make his headquarters in the Com- 
missioner’s office, and, in consequence, our literature is on file at this office, 
while your agent spends a considerable part of his time there. Our literature 
is also to be had from the Secretary of State, and the Superintendent of Educa- 
tion.—H. H. Kopman. 


REPORT OF WILLIAM L. FINLEY 


During the past few years, there has been considerable change in economic 
conditions in Oregon and Washington. Great stretches of land have been cleared 
and settled, and fruit-raising has grown to be the leading industry. Native 
trees and bushes have given place to grain-fields and orchards. The birds that 
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formerly lived on wild fruits and berries have taken to a civilized diet, and this 
has naturally caused complaint from farmers and horticulturists. Birds that 
were unknown to the ordinary fruit-raiser, such as the Varied Thrush and 
Lewis Woodpecker, have suddenly been discovered, and have aroused com- 
plaint,—the former because it eats grapes, and the latter is known as the ‘ Apple 
Bird,’ because it frequents apple orchards. 

The complaint has come from certain quarters that birds are doing more 
harm than benefit, and, at the last session of the Oregon Legislature, a bill was 
introduced which permitted farmers, orchardists and gardeners to kill any 
bird they thought harmful. Such a sentiment was aroused against the birds 
by a few fruit-growers that the bill passed both Houses, and would have become 
a law had the members of the Audubon Society not made a strong appeal to 
the Governor, who vetoed the bill. 

In order to forestall evil bird-legislation, we have begun a systematic work 
of education throughout this part of the country. A series of Bird Leaflets are 
being prepared, and will be published under the authority of the University 
of Oregon. These are to be used at teachers’ institutes, and, in connection with 
the Leaflets of the National Association, will spread the interest among the school 
children. During the past year, a series of lectures have been delivered in eight differ- 
ent towns and cities throughout the state, in order to arouse greater interest in the 
study of bird life. These lectures are also to be given before the various granges 
and other societies. Considerable publicity work has been done by articles in 
newspapers and magazines, such as ‘School and Home,’ and ‘ The State Grange 
Bulletin.’ 

The past year has marked the beginning of systematic work in bird protec- 
tion in the state of Washington. Several bird lectures have been given, and on 
April 20, at the conclusion of a lecture in the assembly hall of the Seattle High 
School, the Washington Audubon Society was organized. This has since grown 
to be a thriving organization, and will undoubtedly have a wide influence in 
protecting the birds of the state. Your agent has also given public illustrated 
lectures on the subject of bird study and bird protection in Illinois, Michigan, 
Minnesota and Indiana.—WILL1AM L. FINLEY. 


REPORT OF JOHN B. WATSON ON THE CONDITION OF THE NODDY 
AND SOOTY TERN COLONY ON BIRD KEY, TORTUGAS, FLORIDA 


During May, June and July of the present year (1907), which are the import- 
ant months in the nesting season of the above-mentioned Terns, I acted as 
warden of Bird Key. While serving in this capacity for the National Associa- 
tion, I was at the same time engaged in a scientific study of the habits of these 
birds for the Marine Biological Laboratory of the Carnegie Institution. The 
scientific report of this work will naturally first appear in the archives of the 
Carnegie Institution. I wish, in the present connection, to extend my thanks 
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to President Dutcher and to the Audubon Society, for kind permission to carry 
on scientific studies on a protected bird colony, and for the complete control 
of the colony during the period of study. 

The writer has nothing but favorable statements to make upon the con- 
dition of the colony. A few years ago, Dr. Thompson (Brrp-Lore, Vol. V, 
1903, pp. 77-86), made a detailed report upon the condition of this colony. 
Apparently, since that report was made, the birds have increased largely in 


OLD HOSPITAL BUILDING, BIRD KEY, DRY TORTUGAS, FLORIDA 
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numbers. By methods which are described below, some notion of the number 
of birds nesting upon the island was obtained. 

Approximate Number of Sooty Terns.—As was shown by Dr. Thompson, 
some of the Sooties lay their eggs in holes in the sand, either under the bay 
cedar bushes, or out in the open spaces, while others lay directly upon the sand, 
or upon the matted grass. Apparently, the Sooties come to the island in groups. 
This is evidenced by the fact that laying begins at slightly different dates upon 
different portions of the island, Roughly speaking, the southwestern portion 
of the island was first ‘taken,’ for the eggs first appeared in that section; then, 
in order, the central and northeastern portions. The natural subdivisions of 
the surface of the island, the sandy places, wooded portions, etc., made it pos- 
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sible to subdivide these large nesting-places into given areas, for the purpose 
of enumerating the eggs. 

The three large areas were accordingly subdivided into ten smaller areas. 
The number of square feet in each was next determined. Likewise, in each 
of the ten areas, several smaller areas containing ten square feet were marked 
off at random, and the number of eggs in each of these was actually counted. 
These separate counts were then averaged, thus giving a fairly representative 
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figure for the number of eggs per square toot. Knowing the number of square 
feet in the area as a whole, the estimate of the total number of eggs contained 
in it could easily be made. When this same procedure had been followed with 
respect to each of the ten areas, the total number of eggs was found to be 9,429. 
Since the birds usually lay but one egg and there are two adults attached to each 
nest, the total number of Sooties reaches 18,852. This, certainly, is not an 
excessive valuation. The group photographs (reproduced by permission of the 
Carnegie Institution) taken upon one of the areas most numerously supplied 
with eggs, give a fairly correct notion of how thickly the birds are packed 
together. 
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Approximate Number of Noddy Terns.—Since the Noddies build their 
nests of twigs, moss and sea-shells in accessible places, it is easily possible, with 
the help of a mechanical counting device, actually to count the number of nests. 
In some places, where the bay cedar is exceedingly dense, and the area has to 
be gone over dog fashion (or at times even more primitively), and in others, 
where the cactus growth is very dense, error in counting is possible. -Six hundred 
and three nests were actually counted. Probably 700 nests (inhabited) would 
be a safer estimate. Doubling this 
count to get the number of birds as 
before, we have approximately 1,400 
Noddies on the island. For reasons 
which I will admit are not scientific- 
ally based, I feel that the above 
figure does not give a sufficient num- 
ber of Noddies. In the first place, 
from the general impression one 
gets, one feels that there is a vastly 
greater number present. In _ the 
second place, there are always hun- 
dreds of Noddies ‘sunning,’ either 
on the beach or in the trees: Now 
my studies show that, during the 
brooding season at least, the Noddy 
has no leisure. Consequently, I feel 
sure that there are many cases where 
the birds live on the island without 
nesting. I venture the suggestion, 
merely as a suggestion, that the 
Noddy does not breed until at least 
two years of age. 

A Running Account of ‘ Nesting 
Events.’—The birds landed upon the 
island (April 27) five days before I NODDS TERN FORTEAN 
reached it. On May 2, the beginning of my three months’ continuous resi- 
dence there, the birds (both species) were present in large numbers. As Dr. 
Thompson suggests, mating, apparently, had already taken place before the 
arrival of the birds upon the island. The Noddies were busily engaged, some 
in rehabilitating old nests, others in constructing new ones. (The Noddy is 
never satisfied with its nest, no matter how large it is. A suitable twig, piece 
of shell, or bunch of moss, is an irresistible stimulus, which sets free the collect- 
ing movements, regardless of the stage of advancement of the nesting period.) 

The Sooties, at this time, were choosing and ‘holding’ appropriate nesting- 
sites. This was done only by dint of persistent fighting. The building of the 
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Seoty nest is an affair consuming very little time, even when an ‘elaborate’ 
nest is constructed,—a little ‘back shoveling’ with the webbed foot, a little 
‘breasting’:—a term I have chosen to designate the operation of sitting flat in 
the nest and turning round and round and using the breast as a ‘shaper’—and 
the deed is done. 

On May’ 5, two Noddy eggs were found. On May 7, several Sooty eggs 
were laid. From this time on, the eggs were rapidly laid by both species. Three 
weeks from these dates, most of the eggs had been laid. On June 3, the first 


‘ 


SOOTY TERNS NEST ON THE GROUND, NODDY TERNS NEST IN THE TREES, 
DRY TORTUGAS, FLORIDA 


Sooty young was found. Marked eggs showed the incubation period to be slightly 
variable but averaging about twenty-nine days. On June 9, the first of the Noddy 
young appeared. Marked eggs showed the incubation to be very variable, from 
thirty-three to thirty-eight days. 

In most cases, only one egg was laid. This is strictly true for the Noddy. 
I have never seen two eggs in a Noddy nest except in cases where the first egg 
had been displaced, and hence no longer gave the proper contact sensations. 
I counted in the neighborhood of fifty Sooty nests where two eggs were present. 
In one case, I actually saw the parent bird with two young, and, in another 
case, one young bird and one unhatched egg. Since no unhatched eggs were 


found later, I am 
inclined to believe 
that, in these ex- 
ceptional cases 
where two eggs 
are laid, both are 
hatched and the 
young reared. 

The weather 
during the past 
nesting season was 
calm. Only one 
storm occurred, 
which did little 


damage. The island is so small and so little above sea-level that the birds 
are always in danger from this source. It is well that they have favorable 
years, when thousands are born and reared without mishap, as was the case 
during the past year. In addition to adverse climatic conditions, the young 
of these birds are subject to the following vicissitudes: (1) The adult Sooties 
kill the young belonging to adjacent Sooty nests. This occurs, however, 
only when the colony is disturbed and the young seek cover. The old 
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birds return to the nest first. When the very young birds shortly begin to return 
to their respective nests (as they always do after every interruption until they 
are ready to fly), they have to run the gauntlet of the sharp beaks between them 
and their goal. The young which are thus slain are, approximately, from one 
to five days of age. After they attain the fifth day, they are quick to avoid the 
neighboring nests. (2) On account of the carelessly constructed nest, the Noddy 
young often falls to the ground and perishes. Just what percentage of the young 
of the two species are lost in these ways is not known. 

Relation of Frigate Bird to Tern.—After the young Terns appeared, possibly 
five hundred Frigate Birds were present on the island. Even during the lay- 
ing season of the Terns, one 
hundred to one hundred and 
fifty Frigate Birds are always 
present. In order to verify the 
statements of Dr. Thompson 
and others to the effect that 
the Frigate Bird chases the fish- 
laden Tern until it disgorges, 

a tower was constructed which 

gave an adequate view of the 

island as a whole. The above 

statement of Dr. Thompson 

could not be verified, nor could 

a further statement which is 

sometimes made, to the effect 

that the Frigate Bird eats the 

young Terns. On the other 

hand, hundreds of times I have ONLY pee Py gan Pee LOGGER- 
seen the Noddy (rarely the Rats and dogs destroy the eggs. This species of Tern 
Sooty) chase the Frigate Bird has been nearly exterminated by plume hunters 
when the latter attempted to alight (roost) in the vicinity of the Noddy nest. In 
justice to the above writers, it must be said, however, that the number of 
Frigate Birds rapidly increases as soon as the young Terns appear, and that all 
during the day they continually rest on the low bushes which are nearest the 
open nesting-places of the Sooties. 

A Few Words About the Least Tern (Sterna antillarum).—The Least Tern, 
so far as the Tortugas group of islands is concerned, is nearing extinction. Early 
in the season, it was thought that a moderate-sized colony was going to thrive 
on Loggerhead Key. When this colony was first visited, in the neighborhood 
of fifty nests were found, a large percentage of which contained two eggs. About 
two weeks later, the colony was again visited. Only one nest containing eggs 
remained. A visiting dog (from the lighthouse) and a large colony of wild rats 
which infest this island probably destroyed the eggs. One Least Tern was 
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hatched in the above nest. The photograph of this bird is given below. (This 
photograph was taken by Mr. Keller of the Marine Biological Laboratory 
Staff.) Still another attempt was made by these birds to colonize Sand Key, but 
there their nests were systematically robbed. Sand Key is about two miles dis- 
tant from Bird Key. It is very small, and is so constantly washed over by waves 
at flood-tide that it is extremely improbable that it can ever form a suitable nest- 
ing-place for these Terns. 

Dr. Mayer who is extremely interested in the bird life at Tortugas has prom- 
ised to afford the Least Tern adequate protection if it again attempts to colonize 
Loggerhead Key. Colonization of Loggerhead Key will give them their only 
chance to survive. There is no room for them on Bird Key, and the other Keys 
can probably never be adequately protected.—Joun B. Watson. 


REPORT OF A. C. BENT, ON CONDITION OF BIRD COLONIES ON 
COBB’S ISLAND, VIRGINIA, IN 1907 


We landed on Cobb’s Island Sunday afternoon, June 23, and left the follow- 
ing Sunday, June 39, at noon. We made our headquarters at the Cobb’s Island 
Club House with Mr. George Isdell, who was then in charge of it; we consulted 
Captain Andrews frequently, at the life-saving station, but could not stay with 
him, as he had no room for us. We explored Cobb’s Island quite thoroughly, 
and several of the surrounding islands and marshes, as they are called, including 
Wreck, Moon and Pig Islands, Big Eastward, Little Eastward, Rapesan and 
Presses ‘marshes.’ 

Pig Island is a large, low and sandy island, practically devoid of vegetation,— 
really nothing more than a large sand-bar raised sufficiently to be above the 
reach of the highest tides. Cobb’s, Wreck. and Moon Islands consist mainly 
of extensive salt-marshes, partially flooded at high tide, protected on the ocean 
sides by high sandy or stony beaches, frequently covered with great piles of 
oyster-shells, washed up from the sea. The so-called ‘marshes’ are inside islands 
consisting mainly of salt-marshes, flooded at high tide, but generally contain- 
ing some dry lands. 

We did not visit Smith’s Island, for lack of time and because we heard that 
birds were not as plentiful there as on the islands we explored. 

Laughing Gulls were abundant everywhere, perhaps nearly as abundant 
as they have ever been within recent years. We found two or three large breeding 
colonies on Cobb’s Island, and many smaller colonies or scattering pairs nesting 
on the salt-marshes, where their nests were conspicious in the short marsh grass. 
The largest colony of all was on Big Eastward, and there were other large breed- 
ing colonies on Little Eastward, Rapesan and Wreck Islands. 

The birds do not seem to be molested, but, as egging is allowed up to July 4, 
the eggs are persistently and thoroughly collected almost daily by the oyster- 
men until that date, after which they are allowed to raise their birds. Out of 
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hundreds of nests examined, we were able to find only two complete sets of three 
eggs. It was surprising to see the thoroughness with which the nests were robbed. 
Oystermen and fishermen are very numerous here, and, as they are busy on 
their fishing-grounds at this season they live in small shanties on the marshes 
and derive an important part of their food supply from the eggs of the sea-birds, 
principally the Gulls. As the birds do not seem to be materially reduced in 
numbers by their depredations, laying their eggs persistently like domestic 
fowls, perhaps it would be hardly fair to deprive the men of this convenient 
source of supply where provisions are so hard to obtain; but it does seem as if 
the egging season might be shortened somewhat. The wardens, of course, are 
powerless to stop egging until laws can be passed prohibiting it. 

Gull-billed Terns are rapidly disappearing from this region, where only 
a few years ago they were common. Only two pairs were seen on Cobb’s Island. 
I saw a few Terns, not over two or three pairs, at Pig Island, which I thought 
were this species. At Wreck Island we found a few Gull-billed Terns,—perhaps 
eight or ten pairs,— breeding in the Black Skimmer colony. We found, in all, 
only four nests, one on Cobb’s Island and three on Wreck Island. 

A few Common Terns were seen almost everywhere, and a number of their 
nests were found, but no large breeding colonies were noted. 

Forster’s Terns were occasionally seen at various points, and a few frequented 
a marsh on Cobb’s Island almost constantly, but no nests were found there. 
On June 28, we discovered a large breeding colony on Wreck Island. Probably 
over one hundred pairs, and possibly nearly two hundred pairs, were breeding 
on a salt-marsh, where their nests were thickly congregated on windrows of 
driftwood along the edge of a creek. The birds can be easily recognized by their 
notes, and their nests are characteristic, being very neat, well-built structures 
on large piles of driftweed. These and the other Terns’ eggs are apparently 
not regularly taken by the fishermen, perhaps because they are too small, for 
we found full sets of eggs in all stages of incubation and some young 
birds. 

The Royal and Least Terns have now become practically extinct in this 
region; we saw none of either species, but were told that a few Royal Terns 
are seen occasionally. The Least Terns have been thoroughly annihilated for 
millinery purposes. Our guides told us most appalling stories of the immense 
numbers of these birds that were slaughtered here within the past few years; 
the figures were almost incredible; he and nearly all of the gunners and fisher- 
men on the coast took a hand in the game, and they kept at it until the last one 
was gone, though at first the supply seemed inexhaustible. Probably this species 
will never be reéstablished on this coast, but I.am happy to say that protection 
has come in time to save the Forster’s and Common Terns. 

I understand that shooting for the millinery trade has been entirely and 
effectually stopped, as it is known to be illegal and the wardens are seeing that 
the laws are enforced. 
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Clapper Rails are still abundant on the meadows, where they are almost 
constantly heard, though less often seen. We found a great many nests, but 
saw practically no young birds. 

The eggs we found were probably second sets, but we were unable to decide 
whether the earlier sets had been destroyed by high tides or whether they had 
hatched and the young were keeping out of sight. The eggs are taken to some 
extent by the fishermen, but not so regularly as the Gulls’ eggs, which are larger 
and more easily collected. 

There were two very large colonies of Black Skimmers nesting on Pig Island, 
a small colony on Cobb’s Island and a large colony on Wreck Island. They 
were only just beginning to lay, and hardly any of the sets were complete before 
we left. I doubt if many of the eggs are taken by the fishermen, though they 
are considered good eating; they do not begin laying much before the egging 
season closes. The birds are not shot or disturbed in any way, and I do not see 
why they should not hold their own for many years to come. * 

Of the Willets, there were not over three pairs, and I am inclined to think 
that there were only two pairs, as we never saw more than four birds at one 
time. They frequented the north end of Cobb’s Island and had apparently 
finished breeding. About three or four pairs of Wilson’s Plovers also frequented 
the same locality and had evidently been breeding here; they acted as if they 
had young in the vicinity, but we could not find them. Both of these species 
are, in my opinion, doomed to speedy extermination in this locality, as they 
are far from wary and will sooner or later be killed by some of the numerous 
shore-bird hunters, who come here to shoot the migrant birds in the spring as 
well as in the fall. 

Less than half a dozen pairs of American Oyster-catchers were seen,—one 
pair on Pig Island, two or three pairs on Cobb’s Island, and one pair on Wreck 
Island. The latter pair evidently had young, but the others were apparently 
through breeding. 

These birds are exceedingly wary and better able to survive; moreover they 
are not considered good eating and therefore are not sought for by the gunner, 
but it hardly seems likely that they can last many years more. 

To sum up my conclusions—I should say that the Royal and Least Terns 
are hopelessly gone; the Gull-billed Tern, Willet, Wilson’s Plover and American 
Oyster-catcher are doomed, and nothing can be done to save them; but the Laugh- 
ing Gull, Forster’s and Common Terns, Black Skimmers and Clapper Rails 
are now being adequately protected, and should survive. 

The wardens seem to be doing their work effectively and the laws are respected. 
But the egging season might be shortened and spring shooting ought to be 
stopped entirely. The only possible way to save the three shore birds which 
now breed on Cobb’s Island would be to make it a reservation and stop all 
shooting there at all times. As the eastern Willet is rapidly approaching extermi- 
nation, it would seem worth while to protect it—A. C. BENT. 
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REPORT OF ARTHUR H. NORTON ON COLONIES OF BIRDS IN MAINE 
RECEIVING SPECIAL PROTECTION IN 1907 


The birds receiving special protection in Maine by wardens employed by 
the National Association are Puffin, Black Guillemot, Leach’s Petrel, Double- 
crested Cormorant, Common and Arctic Terns, Herring, Great Black-backed 
and Laughing Gulls, American Eider Duck, Spotted Sandpiper, Great Blue, 
Black-crowned Night Herons and Fish Hawk,—a total of fourteen species. 
With the exception of the Cormorant and Black-backed Gull, all breed in greater 
or less numbers. By the timely effort of the Association, three species, the Puffin, 
Laughing Gull and Eider Duck are being rescued from the very verge of extir- 
pation in Maine. 

The colonies were last inspected during the period from July 12, to August 
16, 1904, and the results given in summary in Brrp-Lore (January-February, 
1905, VII, pp. 90-93). 

The present inspection covers the period from July 24, to August 7, a much 
shorter period. On August 9, a trip was made to Bluff Island in Saco Bay, and 
August 16, one was made to Muscongus Bay, completing the work. The ground 
covered extends from Eastport to Saco Bay, Maine, approximately two hundred 
miles in an air-line. The number of islands and ledges on which I found colonies 
of birds breeding this year is twenty-eight. This includes all of the important 
ones now known on the coast. The significance of these facts will be considered 
in treating of the Herring Gull. In order to reach all of the various islands in 
the limited time at my command, it was necessary at each center to employ 
a competent boatman with a motor craft; this brought me in direct contact 
with lobster fishers, sailing-masters, scallop dredgers and general shore-fishermen. 

It may be here remarked that the invention of the motor-boat marks the 
beginning of a new period in the history of the shore fisheries of all classes, an 
industry which has had a potent influence on the history of our sea-birds. It 
seems to me that this new period is one for the better, and it is to be believed 
that the darkest days have been passed. 

It is also a fact that the birds used as food are now much less numerous than 
they were a dozen years ago, and the generation of gunners among the fisher- 
men are becoming superannuated. In those days it was usual for many to carry 
a gun in their boats, but the practice seems to have ceased, and all are aware 
that there ‘is a fine’ on the game birds. 

PuFrFIN.—I saw no Puffins this year, though, on landing on Matinicus Rock, 
I hastened to their resort. This was during the middle of a clear day when the 
birds were away fishing, even the Black Guillemots, which are so numerous here, 
being absent from the vicinity. I was told by Captain Hall’s young son that 
he had seen five Puffins at one time this summer, and other observers assured 
me that they had seen one or more. The Puffin is one of the most picturesque 
features of our bird-life and its preservation is much to be desired. 

BLACK GUILLEMOT OR SEA PiGEON.—These most attractive birds are still 
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common on the coast of Maine. They are very local in their choice of haunts, 
and, though they are undoubtedly holding their own, do not seem to be increas- 
ing. Their habitat in Maine still embraces most of the outer islands from the 
western entrance of Machias Bay to the west side of Muscongus Bay. They are 
especially numerous about the Mt. Desert and Matinicus groups of islands. 

They appeared tamer than on former visits, flying very near boats or allow- 
ing a close approach. On August 16, but one was seen on the ‘Western Egg 
Rock (Muscongus Bay), where formerly about a half dozen were accustomed 
to breed. At all of their other stations about the usual numbers were observed. 
This absence so late in the season may have been due to their having left the 
breeding grounds. 

The one seen was certainly not shy, but came to its nest with a rock eel, 
while we were still near the shore. She hurriedly carried the fish into the rock 
pile for her young, and quickly emerged and flew away. All of my observations 
on this species convinces me that at this season, at least, its food consists almost 
entirely of rock eels (Gunnellus gunnellus). Thus, so far as food is concerned, 
it is of neutral value. Yet its beauty, gracefulness and pathetic voice makes 
it fill a peculiar place in the scenery of barren rugged coasts. Surely, to the increas- 
ing throng who visit our shores for recreation and esthetic enjoyment, it is, 
in the near future, to “awaken an interest they could not excite in a savage 
breast.’’ 

It was a matter of much satisfaction to find that the nest shown with the incu- 
bating parent (The Auk, Vol. XXI, Pl. XVII), contained, on August 6, this year, 
two young ones nearly ready to leave. This nest was first observed in 1902, 
since which time it has been occupied on each visit. 

Great Black-backed Gulls were resting in small numbers—a dozen or two 
birds—at No-Man’s-Land, Wooden Ball and Metinic Green Islands. They 
are not now known to breed on the coast, but are evidently becoming regular 
summer residents, in increasing numbers, in the vicinity indicated, taking advan- 
tage of the security afforded their near relatives. Their breeding is to be expected 
under such suitable conditions. 

HERRING GuLL.—Eight colonies of this Gull were visited. They are located 
at Old Man, Brothers, Pulpit Rock, Cone Island, Little and Big Duck Islands, 
Heron Island and No-Man’s-Land. The distance, in an air-line from Old Man, 
the most eastern colony, to No-Man’s-Land, the most western one, is one hundred 
and twelve miles. The three western colonies are the largest, and contain many 
more than half of the Maine Gulls. Each of these colonies commands an inden- 
tation or bay of the adjacent coast, which, with its peculiar currents, large areas 
of flats, bars, ledges and mussel beds, furnishes the greater part of the food of the 
dependent colony. 

It is well known, of course, that these Gulls radiate in some numbers in all 
directions up to thirty miles, and it has been conjectured that they range much 
farther. 
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My estimate of the number of the smaller or eastern colonies is fifteen hun- 
dred to two thousand at each, Old Man and Brothers, eight hundred at Pulpit 
Rock, and four thousand at Cone Island. 

The area occupied as breeding stations by the birds just enumerated has its 
extremities thirty-two miles asunder, with a possible feeding range of sixty miles, 
east to west, without encroaching upon the feeding-grounds of any other colonies. 
The colonies of Cone Island and the Brothers show the most remarkable increase 
in the total number of adult birds; and it is certain that the breeding birds have 
increased at both places, though much more at Cone Island. The number of 
adult birds at Great Duck Island, one of the most securely protected colonies 
on the coast, seemed noticeably less than on my last visit. 

It is worthy of note, in this connection, that the number of Gulls spending 
the summer west of Pemoquid this year is much smaller than at any correspond- 
ing season for the past four years. On all of the breeding grounds the birds 
are tame; nowhere did I see evidence of molestation by man. 

At Old Man and Brothers the breeding season seemed much later than 
elsewhere, many young being just hatched, and some of the occupied nests 
were just hatching. At Cone Island the season seemed to correspond with the 
western colonies. With the exception of the Old Man, at all of the colonies 
considerable mortality was noticed among the young, probably due to the causes 
which have affected the Terns. 

The Gulls are tame and unsuspicous; their young hatch at a seasonable 
time, and they are occupied with feeding them rather than with remating and 
trying all summer to breed. While we now have several very large colonies of Gulls, 
it should be borne in mind that, previous to 1902, many smaller ones existed. 
There are now considerably fewer colonies than there were previous to the move- 
ment to preserve the birds. They now lead normal lives, and it seems certain 
that they have reached the state of abundance where their competition with 
natural checks is much more severe. With the increase of birds at any colony, 
the supply of food must be sought at greater distances, causing greater exposure 
of eggs and young to the elements and to predaceous animals. Several checks 
are evident and operative, and the idea that the birds are about to overrun all 
bounds, as claimed by a small party, is plainly fallacious. Crows are notorious 
robbers and destroyers of eggs and young birds, including Terns, and why nct 
of Gulls. 

Terns are much more agile in the defence of their nests and young, yet with 
them the cunning of the Crow often prevails. Captain Stanley, of Duck Island 
Station, told me that the day before my visit an Eagle had visited his colony 
and been seen to kill two old Gulls. At the Brothers a magnificent individual 
of the Peregrine Falcon was seen, and evidences of several feasts on Petrel were 
discovered. Young Gulls must have been entirely at his mercy. Ravens are 
numerous enough in all the section inhabited by Gulls in this state to serve as 
a factor in holding them in check. 
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The trip from Rockland to Matinicus on the little steam packet ‘W. G. 
Butman,’ carrying in addition to her crew, passengers, freight and the United 
States mail, was made through a dense fog, which obscured all objects fifty or 
seventy-five yards away. It was a matter of especial satisfaction to me to witness 
the fact that, after running by the compass for a specified time, the Captain 
stopped the engine, and listened for the Gulls on No-Man’s-Land. This welcome 
sound being distinctly heard, he noted carefully the direction and moved the 
craft cautiously onward, until ‘Two-Bush’ eastern head was spied, directly in 
his path. Another course was laid and the craft worked safely into the harbor. 

It is also a fact that I have been assured of, that the pollock trawlers 
are guided to the schools of fish on this coast by the Gulls. 

Many of the lobster and other shore fishermen now value the presence of 
the Gulls as above indicated, in guiding them to schools of fish, and in sailing 
in fogs. 

The uncomplimentary things said about the birds were confined to our 
extreme eastern border. 

Elsewhere, I witnessed an increased interest and growing admiration. An 
elderly gentleman at Jonesport said, “I am glad to see the Gulls in the harbor. 
When they come in the fall, in large numbers, right up to the wharves, it 
seems good to see them.” 

LaucHiInc GuLL.—The colony of Laughing Gulls located at Western Egg 
Rock, Muscongus Bay, was inspected on August 16 and found to be in good 
condition. The birds allowed a close approach before taking wing, but, after 
having been alarmed, hung far above us. After a short time, I made a count 
of thirty birds overhead, and now believe that our estimate of fifty that arose 
from the island was very nearly correct. Unlike my former visit, many remained 
flying over the island throughout the period of my presence. 

Immediate attention was given to the nesting-ground with the result of find- 
ing a number of nests, all of which had hatched, and their vicinity was trampled 
and whitened by the excrement of the young. Roads ran from the nests in 
several directions into the dense mass of vegetation. 

At least two young birds were seen on the wing, and, after a diligent search, 
another, a half-fledged one, was found. It tried to make its escape by skulking, 
but became entangled in the weeds and was taken in hand. It was a beautiful 
and spirited young creature, and some difficulty was experienced in obtaining 
a picture of it. It was returned to its road and the shelter of the weeds, and made 
haste to run and hide. A little search was made a few minutes later, but it could 
not be found. I was convinced that they are expert at evading observation, 
the freshness of the roads through the weeds was unmistakable witness of this 
fact. Two nests contained each an addled agg, but no other eggs were found. 
The colony certajnly looks flourishing, and the outlook for the species the most 
hopeful for many years. 

It must be said that this single colony is all that remains of several larger 
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ones once in the western half of Maine. Without protection, this species would 
soon have been blotted out of our state fauna. It is a species calculated to fill 
a place that no other bird can fill, to these generations who are to find enjoyment 
in the wild life of our coast, such as their forefathers could not know. A pair 
was seen swooping down over the Shark Rock, indicating that they have taken 
to breeding there again. 

ComMON AND ArcTic TERNS.—Terns are abundant and very tame on the 
Maine coast, from Englishman’s to Saco Bay. Large numbers were still on the 
breeding grounds and many young ones were observed. On August 31, the first 
young ones were observed at sea, near the outer limits of Penobscot Bay. Sev- 
eral of the old resorts have been reoccupied since our last trip of inspection. 
These are Ship Island, Green Islands below Blue Hill Bay, and Shark Rock. 

Large numbers of young Terns perished at Matinicus Rock at the time of 
hatching, by reason of a heavy cold rain; and wherever I observed, a consider- 
able number of dead young were seen, of all sizes, even well-fledged. Captain 
James Hall, of Matinicus Rock, whose opportunities for observation are unrivaled, 
expressed the belief that food is scarce and starvation is the cause of much 
death, late in the season. 

My visit to Libby Island was on July 26, when I found the large colony of 
that place entirely gone. Before I left the place, about twenty Terns flew in 
over the island and then away. Captain McKlusky said that many returned 
in the spring. No migratory movement was detected until August 16, certainly 
none being in progress on August 9. I was assured by several persons that they 
were abundant over the water far up Machias Bay. These probably belong 
to this colony. The presence of the Peregrine Falcon at the Brothers seemed 
to me sufficient reason to account for the abandonment of Libby Island by the 
Terns. One of these birds took up its abode at the Egg Rocks, in Muscongus 
Bay, in 1901, and the Terns abandoned the place and their eggs. There I col- 
lected pellets filled with feathers and bones of Terns and Petrels. 

A new colony of Common Terns was visited at Ballast Island, Englishman’s 
Bay. It was in good condition. 

At Freeman’s and Egg Rocks very large numbers were seen, both old 
and young, though the young had not left the shore. About a dozen had 
evidently bred successfully on Green Island, near the southwestern entrance 
to Blue Hill Bay. None were seen there on my former visit. About fifty old 
and young were also seen on Ship Island, also abandoned at the time of my 
former visit, 1904. 

Throughout upper Penobscot Bay, Common Terns were abundant and tame, 
belonging to the ledges northwest of Eagle Island. None were seen in Jericho 
Bay, though a close approach was made to Saddleback Ledge and Southern 
Mark Island. At Matinicus Rock and Metinic Green Island the large colonies 
seemed undisturbed by man. 

Very few (as usual) were at the Western Egg Rock, Muscongus Bay, but 
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the colony at the eastern Rock was as large as in the early days of my experience 
there. Here were several piles of a dozen or more eggs lying in exposed places, 
showing that the hand of man had been molesting. A colony of one hundred 
or less was also at the Shark Rock, none being there on my last visit. 

I was told by Mr. Willis Snow that he had heard a report that a party of 
boys went to Marblehead Rock on the Fourth of July and gathered all of the 
Terns’ eggs and threw them at marks, showing that the need of protection has 
not passed away. This is an isolated rock five miles below Rockland, where the 
services of a warden would be impracticable. 

No Terns have bred in Casco Bay, so far as I can determine. The Bluff 
Island colony continues in its usual security and good condition. 

Leacu’s PetreL.—This bird is known to breed in. Maine only on the 
outer tier of islands from the Brothers, a little west of the entrance to Machias 
Bay, to the west side of Muscongus Bay; yet it does not breed on all of the islands 
of that tier. 

As its habitat must always be limited and it is an easy prey for its enemies, 
having suffered considerably of late years, especial attention was given to its 
present condition. 

Who has not heard of the Petrel, from childhood? Who does not know of 
its walking upon the waves? How could we spare Mother Carey’s Chickens 
from our broad expanse of ocean, and the lore peculiar thereto? Within the 
past fourteen years its range has been reduced, and one of the largest colonies 
of the state has been seriously affected by permanent camping and the keeping 
of dogs and cats. 

At the Brothers, the colony is small, and the freshly torn wings of several, 
with the particles of flesh still red, were seen, undoubtedly the work of the Pere- 
grine Falcon. In one instance, a ghastly pair of these wings had been taken by 
a late-breeding Gull to repair its nest. The next colony west of this is at the Duck 
Islands, fifty-eight miles distant. Here the colonies are large and in excellent 
condition. 

A colony of considerable size is on the Green Islands, at the southwestern 
extremity of the entrance to Blue Hill Bay. This is also in good condition. These 
islands are very small, containing but three or four acres. 

At the Big Spoon Island a colony of considerable size existed with a much 
smaller one at Little Spoon Island. The Big Spoon colony has suffered by camp- 
ing and its associated evils. At the Matinicus Islands very large colonies have 
always existed, the largest being located at Seal Island and Wooden Ball, with 
much smaller ones at Matinicus Rock and No-Man’s-Land. At the Seal Island 
the colony is still very large, but at the eastern end many have been dug out 
of their burrows by dogs, and several mangled birds were seen. With the possible 
exception of a few Guillemots, no other sea-birds breed here now, though a large 
colony of Terns was annihilated for the plume trade. It is said that the birds 
have been more conspicuous this season at Matinicus Rock than usual. At this 
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place and No-Man’s-Land no indications of disturbance were to be seen, and 
the same is true of the small colony on Metinic Green Island. 

Quite large numbers still breed at both Egg Rocks in Muscongus Bay, and 
their burrows and peculiar odor were very conspicuous. Here they have been 
killed and eaten, to a considerable extent, by some predaceous animal, perhaps 
Crows or Ravens. A couple of these black marauders were seen at the Western 
Egg Rock, but too far away for identification. The Muscongus Bay colonies 
are likely always to remain at the mercy of natural conditions. 

The Duck Island colonies and the smaller ones at Matinicus are now fully 
protected. By the timely exclusion of dogs and cats from the Seal Island, this 
important colony can also be saved. The once large colony at Wocden Ball has 
been sadly reduced by camping. 

DOUBLE-CRESTED CORMORANT.— This species continues to remain on our 
coast in small numbers. The colony at Pulpit Rock was of its usual size, and 
birds were very tame. Landing was not made, and no nests could be seen from 
the boat. I caused one of my boatmen to run out to Black Rock, near Cone Island, 
where, according to a report, Cormorants breed. Three of the birds were nest- 
ing there, but the ledges are entirely unfit for a breeding place, being so low that 
it must be swept over during gales from the outside, and it is very small. The 
flock at No-Man’s-Land numbered thirty at the time of my visit, all males in 
glossy plumage. A few brown birds were seen fishing about the island. No 
evidences of nests were found. It is to be expected that they will begin breeding 
at this point if the present excellent conditions continue. This place became 
a summer roost in 1903, when I saw but five. 

AMERICAN ErIpER.—There are probably today no Eiders breeding on the 
coast of Maine, except those at Old Man’s Island near our eastern boundary. 
The island has been leased to the National Association by the Governor and 
Council of Maine, it being state property. Capt. Fred. E. Small, keeper of the 
Cross island Life-Saving Station, warden for the Association, has erected a large 
sign, informing all who approach the rugged shores that it is a reservation for 
wild birds. This warning has been so well respected that the Ducks have become 
remarkably tame. Without this effort of the Association, we should now un- 
doubtedly have to record this species among those extirpated from the state. 

The shores of the island rise nearly perpendicularly from forty to one hundred 
feet (estimated), nearly all around, except at the southwest or outer part, which 
slopes away gradually to low-water mark. Here, seventy-five yards off, several 
quarter-tide ledges lay, making, at low water or rough weather, a narrow, rocky 
and treacherous passage between them and the shore. This part of the island 
is exposed to the full and ceaseless action of the surf. 

Here the Ducks find a congenial resort, in the rough water and about the 
ledges. The top of the island, which is rent completely in two by means of a 
washed-out dike, four to six feet wide, appears like an elevated platea 1, clothed 
to the bank with white spruce and fir, low, scrubby and dense. Many dead 
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trunks stand, decaying and waiting the fury of some gale to hurl them to the 
ground, to molder with innumerable fellows which have gone before them. 

Mosses, ferns and coarse weeds, with an abundance of brambles, nearly 
complete the vegetation, and so rank in growth are the latter that they have 
made a most uninviting tangle. One’s way must be forced through these, over 
and under the brush and logs, guided by the mooted ‘sense of direction,’ if a 
stranger. 

This tangle affords an obstacle to the Gulls, which must resort to the shelves 
of the rocky cliffs, the sloping southwest shore, the adjacent picturesque needle 
rocks, or the tops of the trees, to nest. Not so the Eiders, which prefer to walk 
to and from their nests. To them the tangle affords a secure retreat. 

Responding quickly to the conditions extended to them by protection, they 
have become so fearless of boats that I was taken just outside of the off-lying 
ledges, hardly a hundred yards from two females which sat on the shores of the 
island, without standing as we passed. Several others remained between the 
shore and the ledge, considerably nearer, without flying. It was a sight sufficient 
to stir the enthusiasm of any one who has known these magnificent creatures 
as the wildest of wild birds. It was enough to stir the pride of any, but the heart- 
less, and it is gratifying to state that Captain Small’s associates share his pride 
in the flock of Ducks. 

I saw seven females, and, outside of the ledges, a young male, probably but 
a yearling. The latter, on being approached, rose and flew a short distance, 
then dived and skulked. I was unable to find a nest, in a second short visit 
here. 

On August 25, in the morning, as the Portland and Eastport steamer ran 
up Grand Menan Channel, three old drakes flew from the Campobello shore, 
southwest, or toward the west side of Grand Menan. I was told by Captain 
Fred Berry, now a surfman of the Cross Island Station, that one or two of these 
Ducks have often been seen about the western end of the Western Shot, this 
summer. 

None were seen about their former resorts at Green Islands, below Blue Hill 
nor at Spirit or Saddleback Ledges in Jericho Bay. At Metinic Green Island, 
August 6, a young drake, a yearling, was flushed from the surf line; he flew about 
a hundred yards and alighted 

GreEAT BLuE Heron.—One of these birds was seen flying from Indian River 
toward the rookery at Great Wass Island. On August 2, the Bradbury Island 
Colony in Penobscot Bay was visited and found to be in excellent condition. 
The nests are now large from reoccupation, and all contained young nearly 
full-grown. A few had left the nest and were in the trees close by. This colony 
covers a considerable area, but the nests are scattered. It is extremely difficult 
of exploration, being on a very steep hillside, in spruce timber, considerable 
of which has died and fallen, lying with its brush on the ground. Wild currants, 
raspberries and red-berried elder have penetrated the brush and flourish in pro- 
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fusion. Travel there is indeed laborious. The crash and rustle of my progress 
excited more curiosity than alarm in the birds, both young and old. 

BLACK-CROWNED NicHt Heron.—This bird seems to be increasing and 
forming new colonies. A nest with newly-hatched young in a low spruce was 
found on Old Man Island, the first seen there. It was hardly ten feet above the 
ground. At Heron Island the colony has become established, and the same is 
true of the one at No-Man’s-Land. A colony of considerable extent has formed 
on Bradbury’s Island since my visit there in 1903. At all of these places (except 
Old Man) the young were out of the nests, but close by them. 

SPOTTED SANDPIPER.—This species is abundant on all of the islands and 
ledges affording suitable conditions. I am not aware that it is molested. The 
young were flying, though one rather young one was seen on Ballast Island, 
Englishman’s Bay. 

OsPREY OR FisH HAwk.—This bird is still common in Penobscot Bay, 
largely, I believe, owing to an old superstition, which has afforded them protec- 
tion. Yet the early days of the granite industry reduced their numbers here 
materially. On Bradbury Island there are several nests on trees, now occupied, 
so far as I was able to observe. On several ledges between this island and North 
Haven Island are nests built upon the rocks, perfectly accessible to man. The 
young birds were about ready to leave the nests, and were now standing upon 
their flat tops. Some were already flapping their wings in anticipation of 
flight.—A. H. Norton. 
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REPORTS OF STATE SOCIETIES 


The reports of the State Societies for the past year in most cases show sub- 
stantial progress, especially along educational lines; in fact, the greatest activity 
and achievements of these Societies is in interesting the children. A careful 
perusal and study of the work of each Society by the officers of the other Socie- 
ties, will be of great advantage. Valuable suggestions are thus gained, for a 
method or idea that proves a success in one locality may prove such in 
another. The state reports will also prove interesting reading for the general 
public, and should be a source of inspiration to many persons with means and 
time at their disposal. No greater civic work can be found.—W. D. 


Alabama.—For some time I have been visiting the various sections of the 
state, and I have been delighted to note the magic effect the new game law has 
had on the situation in Alabama. No law has ever been enacted that has been 
so universally respected. 

Convictions have been obtained which have had a most salutary effect; 
reports received by the department showing that during the month of September, 
there were thirty-nine convictions under the game law. Marengo county, 
with seventeen convictions, leads all the rest, while Lauderdale comes second 
with six to its credit. The convictions, by counties, are as follows: Autauga, 1; 
Bibb, 3; Coffee, 1; Elmore, 3; Escambia, 2; Lauderdale, 6; Lee, 2; Madison, 2; 
Marengo, 17; Talladega, 1; Tallapoosa, 1. Millard Lipscomb, of Demopolis, 
heads the county game-warden list for having secured the most convictions 
for any one month during the year, while Jesse A. Dowdy, of Florence, comes° 
next. ; 
Game and song and insectivorous birds have increased fully 20 per cent, 
and reckless men and wanton boys that erstwhile slaughtered them have ceased 
to wage their war of extermination. 

I have distributed over 100,000 copies of the game law, and have given the 
law wide advertisement through the papers. 

There has been a large demand for hunters’ licenses, and every mail brings 
in a letter from some probate judge asking for additional license blanks. 

The game law has proven a success beyond my most halcyon expectations; 
ail in all, 1 am much gratified with the result of this legislation —Joun H. 
WALLACE, JR., Game Commissioner. 


California.—Public interest in bird protection in California has made a 
most decided increase during the past year. This is in evidence in several ways, 
and especially by the greatly increased demand for copies of the bird-law leaflet 
of the Audubon Society, which now comes from almost every part of the state. 

The value of birds to the farmer and fruit-grower is receiving much atten- 
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tion; women’s clubs are coéperating with the State Society in efforts to save the 
birds, and are declaring emphatically against the wearing of feathers other 
than those of the Ostrich; the press, almost without an exception, is giving 
splendid support to the cause. Heads of educational institutions, county and 
city school boards, superintendents and teachers, are alive to the importance 
of the movement, and are helping on the good work in every possible way. The 
evil of egg-collecting is greatly diminished, and a more healthy sentiment among 
bird students, and better respect for the law, has practically put an end to the 
advertising of eggs and skins for sale or exchange in periodicals published in 
the state. 

In the interest of the game and bird protection a great many thousand acres 
of both wild and cultivated lands are now closed to hunters, and under the pro- 
visions of the law providing for state game-preserves, enacted at the last session 
of the legislature, many of these holdings, and thousands of additional acres, 
will be entered under state protection for a term of years. In one locality in Los 
Angeles county, application has been made for the entry of adjoining tracts 
of foot-hill land aggregating more than two thousand acres. 

The Society has distributed more than 20,000 copies of circulars, leaflets, 
warning-signs and digests of the bird laws, while several secretaries of affiliating 
organizations have made large additional distribution of the Educational Leaf- 
lets of the National Association. It is probable that we shall double this distri- 
bution of printed matter during the present year. Five new Leaflets are already 
in preparation, including ‘The Western Mockingbird,’ ‘The Passing of the 
Mourning Dove,’ a Leaflet on feather-wearing, and another on the care of avi- 
ary birds. 

The Society is adding to its series of slides, and will soon have about one 
hundred pictures, many of them made from photographs of living birds. A 
good lantern is already assured, and within a few weeks we shall be prepared 
to give increased impetus to the bird-protective movement by an illustrated 
talk on western ‘birds, for which there have been many requests during the 
past year. 

The work of the Audubon Society of California during the next twelve 
months will be largely along educational lines. Efforts will be made to push the 
work into counties that have as yet hardly been reached. The newspapers and 
the school teachers are our great and usually faithful missionaries. When other 
friends have sometimes failed us, the school teacher has always “made good.” 

While we have accomplished only a little of the work that lay plainly before 
us at the organization of the State Society less than eighteen months ago, we 
have good and sufficient reason to rejoice at that which has been done, as well 
as in the growth of interest in nature-study and bird protection, and especially 
in the steadily increasing number of splendid friends of the birds that this Society 
has brought together in an effective organization for a worthy and humane pur- 
pose.—W. Scott Way, Secretary. 
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Connecticut.—Our state work, this year, has been largely in the legislature. 
We appointed a ‘ Watch-out-Committee’ to keep track of the proposed altera- 
tions in the game laws, and Mr. Van Name did good work in Hartford in push- 
ing through the Alien License Bill and the Gun License Bill. The Society gave $10 
toward the Bradley monument, and $15 towards the support of the Bradley 
children, We spent over $25 repairing and r2newing books for our traveling 
libraries and $50 for five new libraries of twel-e books each. ; 

We distributed about 6,000 Educational Leaflets sent us by the National 
Association, and some Leaflets issued by the Department of Agriculture. We 
have printed the new bird laws on muslin in the English, Italian and Hungarian 
languages, to be posted throughout the state and among the granges. 

We have got an excellent, fearless game warden in our county now, and the 
Society was glad to give him a mileage book of 500 miles and $20 toward his 
expenses, as the state does not give the wardens carfare or stationery and pays 
little for their time. Warden Smith has created quite a sentiment for bird pro- 
tection, and aroused an interest in birds all over the county. We append a special 
report from him. 

“Seen from a warden’s viewpoint, conditions in western Connecticut are 
most encouraging. Public sentiment is responding to the educational work of 
the Audubon Society and an understanding of the economic value of our birds, 
and the friends of protection can no longer be judged by names on the Audubon 
roll. Meadowlarks have done well and have been very little disturbed, and 
it is very rarely that a Gull is killed, and each species is on the increase. The 
foreign element is still the greatest menace to song-birds, but where personal 
work had been done in our Italian colony, explaining the laws and penalties, 
not one has been known to violate the laws this season,—a strong argument 
for more educational work among them. 

“Other places, however, have not been so fortunate, and since May first 
seven arrests and convictions of Italians, and two convictions of Americans, 
have been secured for violating the non-game laws,—one for the wanton kill- 
ing of a Great Blue Heron by an American, who should have known better. 

“The new license fee is meeting with general favor, and will be a boom to 
protection; the $15 license fee for aliens will prevent a large number of these 
people from roaming the woods with a gun, and furnish a fund for better warden 
service.” 

Our Executive Committee has held several meetings in the year (omitting 
the three summer months) and there is much interest and enthusiasm shown 
in the work at these meetings.—Mrs. HELEN W. GLOVER, Secretary. 


District of Columbia.—The work of our Society is planned by the Execu- 
tive Committee, consisting of the officers of the Society. and fourteen other 


members. 
One of the most unique meetings was held in the fall, when, under the able 
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and interesting leadership of Dr. T. S. Palmer, we visited the bird-house of the 
National Zoélogical Park and saw many rare birds. That the privilege of this 
trip was fully appreciated was shown by the large attendance. 

Soon after this, we held a public meeting in the lecture hall of the Washington 
Public Library, whose trustees have, for several years, most courteously placed 
their hall at our disposal. The speaker on this occasion was Mr. Tylor, of Easton, 
Md., who gave us some charming glimpses of outdoor life through his camera. 

Our tenth annual meeting was held in January, and at this time we met 
with two great losses in the resignations of Mr. Henry S. Oldys, from the chair- 
manship of the Executive Committee, and Mrs. J. D. Patten from the secretary- 
ship. Both have been actively engaged in the work of the Society from its incep- 
tion, and it was with deep regret that we learned that after ten years of most 
faithful service they felt that the pressure of other duties was too great, and that 
they must be relieved of active work. 

Our most active work is done in the spring, and was inaugurated most aus- 
piciously by the all-too-short lecture of our National Secretary, Mr. T. Gilbert 
Pearson, on ‘Some Results of Bird Protection in the South,’ which was most 
enthusiastically received. 

This spring, instead of our usual Bird Class, we held four informal meet- 
ings for the identification of bird-skins, under the direction of Prof. W. W. 
Cooke and several members of the Executive Committee, preparatory to our 
field-work, which later consisted of five Saturdays given to exploring the country 
around Washington. For an account of the walks this spring, let me quote from 
Prof. Wells W. Cooke’s most interesting article, published in the ‘Washington 
Evening Star’ of May 20. 

“The Society has the record that for six consecutive years no one of its five 
outings each year has been given up on account of the weather. The five trips 
of 1907 were attended by 112 different persons, the larger part of whom were 
present at only one meeting. On each trip the members separated into three 
or four parties, for the better observation of the birds, each party being in charge 
of some one familiar with the birds of the District. The best trip of the season, 
from the ornithological standpoint, was that of May 11, when seventy-two 
species were observed. 

“This year the number of species seen was exceptionally targe, as compared 
with other years, and the season was marked by the finding of some of the rarest 
birds known to this region. A Cerulean Warbler, the rarest Warbler of this dis- 
trict, was seen at Great Falls on May 11, and among other rare birds observed 
may be mentioned the Summer Tanager, the Golden-winged, Hooded, Kentucky 
and Worm-eating Warblers, the Red Crossbill and the Black-crowned Night 
Heron. During the entire season, 112 people saw 113 different kinds of birds, 
as compared with 96 kinds seen during the five trips of 1906.” 

It may not be generally known that the residents of the District of Columbia 
are subject to ‘Taxation without Representation,’ so that if we want any laws 
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enacted we must present our cause before the District Committee of the United 
States Congress. A year or more ago some of us did our first ‘lobbying,’ coéper- 
ating with the Fish- and Game-Protective Association of the District, and were 
successful in having a bill passed prohibiting all hunting or shooting in the 
District, except for a limited time, and then only on the marshes. 

Our Chief of Police, Major Sylvester (who is a member of both societies), 
has coéperated most efficiently with us, and during the winter his mounted 
police have been provided with food for the birds (toward which our Society 
made an appropriation), which they have carried to outlying districts, and in 
that way have furnished sustenance for many of the birds during the severe 
weather. During the last three winters a few Mockingbirds have stayed with 
us. 

We have an adult membership of 240, and our junior members number 98. 
The close of each year finds our Society farther advanced, both as to member- 
ship and finances, and the outlook for the coming year is more encouraging 
than ever before.—Muss HELEN P. Cuitps, Secretary. 


Florida.—The Florida Society cannot show any great gain numerically, 
during the past year, yet, as the interest seems extending in educational lines, 
it has the courage to continue in its efforts, even while realizing its failure to 
prevent the illegal shooting and sale of plumage birds, or to secure more pro- 
gressive legislation for bird protection, thereby hoping to save the existing rooker- 


ies from devastation. The following statistics give some indication of our activity : 
Membership, including all grades, 950; leaflets, circulars, reports distributed, 
14,730; summary of the state bird laws for posting, 130; warning-notices, 200; 
Audubon charts in use of schools, 75 (in Orange county, 40; Manatee county, 
25; Duval county, 4; Franklin county, 2; and one each in Gadsen, Lee and Put- 
nam counties); teachers having free membership, 160. 

One Leaflet was published this year, making eighteen which have been 
published by the Florida Society. Two prizes were given for compositions, and 
four for coloring outline drawings were awarded to children between the years 
of six and twelve. The weekly hour for bird-study, carried on in the schools 
at Orange county last year, will be continued, and this year the schools of Mana- 
tee county, will follow similar methods. We would especially urge that bird- 
study be made a part of the course in normal schools, for one great difficulty 
lies in the fact that no matter how ready teachers may be to instruct the pupils, 
it is only in exceptional cases they have knowledge of the subject. 

The Robert Hungerford Normal and Industrial School, Eastonville (colored) 
continued its work in bird-study. At the commencement exercises in May, 
two prizes were given for compositions on ‘The Birds of Florida.’ In November 
a book was given as a prize to a member of Mrs. Kirk Munroe’s ‘ Boys’ Club,’ 
‘The Rangers.’ This year a prize will be given them “for good work in pro- 
tecting nests.” During the winter they are to hold a ‘Bird Fair.’ President 
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W. F. Blackman, of Rollins College, writes: “I had the pleasure of speaking 
at the conference, in St. Augustine, to some four or five hundred teachers and 
others about the Audubon Society.” As a result, the secretary, Mrs. Vander- 
pool reports “that requests for literature and instruction have come from five 
new counties. ”’ 

The auxiliaries at Port Orange and San Mateo have greatly increased the 
interest in their localities. ‘The Palmetto Club,’ at Daytona, ‘The Fortnightly,’ 
at Palm Beach, ‘The Winter Park Fortnightly,’ ‘The Housekeepers’ Club’ at 
Cocoanut Grove, ‘The Friday Literary’ at Bradentown, have sustaining or 
annual members, and are doing active work for bird protection. The Florida 
Sunshine Society sends into many houses its rays of love and kindness to birds. 
Mrs. Robert, of Palm Beach, made an especial feature of an afternoon féte, 
the reading of the National Association’s report for Florida. Mrs. E. A. Graves, 


GUY BRADLEY’S GRAVE 
Photograph by Kirk Munroe 


of Ormond, writes of the interest in the ‘Village Improvement Club.’ Mr. 
John Anderson, of Ormond, is an interested officer of the Society, while our 
thanks are given most sincerely to Mrs. Haden, of Orlando, and Mrs. Belknap, 
at Miami, for constant and efficient service. Mrs. E. K. Anderson, chairman 
of the Bird Protection Committee of the State Federation of Women’s Clubs, 
reports: “There are fourteen clubs that have special committees on bird pro- 
tection, and the majority of these have, during the past year, observed Bird Day 
with appropriate exercises. This year work among the schools will be more 
generally taken up.” 

Bird Day was observed by the Orange City Village Improvement Society. 
The newspapers in the state have been most generous in aiding us, and we have 
had, as always, the coéperation of the Southern Express Company. 

This year, for the second time, a bill to prevent the shooting of live Pigeons 
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from traps failed to pass the legislature. Letters are frequently received asking 
if we are powerless to prevent this “cruel and debasing” amusement, but while 
reading the protest, a morning paper tells us “that the event of the day was 
a twenty-bird handicap for Mrs. —————’s trophy.” It was a close contest, 
“the birds being fast and the sport fine,” for there was a tie between two of the 
braves,” “with 13 kills each, out of 20 birds,” and later “a beautiful dinner 
was served by admiring friends,” in honor of one, “killing 14 birds out of 20." 

No new reservations have been made in Florida since October, 1906. The 
reservations, or preserves, now are at Tortugas, Sand Key, Passage Key, Indian 
Key and Pelican Island, where the launch ‘ Audubon’ is in use. 

There have been reports from the South of the reappearance of Paroquets, 
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and Nonpareils have been noted in certain localities, where for years they have 
not been seen; while further north an increase has been reported of White Herons 
Blue Herons, Cardinals, Robins and other birds. 

In response to an article by Mr. Julian A. Dimock, in ‘Country Life in 
America’ for February. entitled ‘Egret Murder,’ the sum of $58 was received 
by the treasurer of the Florida Audubon Society, Mrs. L. P. Bronson, which 
is reserved as the nucleus of an ‘Egret Fund.’ We here publicly thank Mr. 
Dimock for his interest, the publishers for their coéperation, and the con- 
tributors. 

In a letter written by Mr. Kirk Munroe, April 15, 1906, he says: “I have 
just returned from a cruise to Cape Sable, where on account of proximity and 
association, I was roused to a great interest in the Bradley case. Last Monday 
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Mr. Ingraham aid I visited his grave, in a cocoanut grove, on the point of East 
Cape Sable, overlooking the broad waters that he strove so faithfully to make 
safe for the feathered life that beautified them. The grave is on a shell ridge 
beyond reach of the highest tide, and itself a mound of pink and white sea-shells. ” 
Mr. Munroe then suggests that the Florida Audubon Society erect a memorial 
tablet to mark this grave. Acting on this suggestion the Executive Committee 
voted to do so. While plans were being made, a request for contributions for the 
same object was proposed by Mr. Dutcher in the National report for October, 
1906. Through the kindness of Mr. Dutcher, $16 sent him by various contrib- 
utors was given to the Florida Society to add to their funds and an appropriate 
bronze tablet affixed to a headstone will mark the spot where the body of Guy M. 
Bradley lies. A letter from Mrs. E. R. Bradley reads: “The tablet in memory 
of our dear son is received. We thank all the kind friends who have united in 
getting it.” The tablet, which is of bronze and measures twelve inches by 
eighteen inches, is reproduced herewith. 

To Mr. Kirk Munroe and to contributors especial thanks from the Florida 
Society are due.— Mrs. KincsMILL Marrs, Chairman oj Executive Committee. 


Illinois.—The Illinois Audubon Society entered its second decade April 1, 
1907. Of its present directors, five have been members of the board for the ten 
years of the Society’s existence. Two general meetings have been held this last 
year; one in December with Mr. W. L. Finley, as speaker, and the annual meet- 
ing in May, when Prof. Francis Herrick spoke on the ‘Nest Building and Life 
of Wild Birds.’ 

No Leaflets have been published but a Migration Record for Schools has 
been printed and is being sent to teachers. Several of the directors have done 
good work in some of the Chicago schools and migration records, charts and 
Leaflets have been given by the Society in some cases. 

The excellent work done in many of the schools of the state is increasing, 
being largely due to the interest in birds of many teachers and a few of the county 
superintendents. In some of the counties, every school in the county observed 
Arbor and Bird Day. 

In the annual letter of the secretary in the Arbor and Bird Day Annual, 
the subject of Government Reservations for Bird Protection was treated and 
the suggestion made that the children consider their school grounds as ‘reser- 
vations’ and themselves as ‘ wardens.’ 

At the meeting of the Illinois Federation of Women’s Clubs last October, 
largely through the efforts of Mrs. Frahe, the president, a resolution was adopted, 
placing the State Federation on record as against the wearing of feathers. Mrs. 
Decker, president of the General Federation, was at the meeting and through 
the kindly offices of herself and Mrs. Fletcher, chairman of the Outlook Com- 
mittee of the General Federation, and after correspondence with Mr. Dutcher 
and the secretary of the Illinois Audubon Society, the subject of Audubon work 
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was considered at the meeting of the directors of the General Federation held 
last June; the results being that Audubon work was made part of the duties 
of the Forestry Committee. 

At our annual meeting, the president, Mr. Deane, stated that some of the 
largest wholesale and retail millinery dealers in Chicago had assured him that 
there was a great decrease: in the sale of feathers. Another encouraging state- 
ment was that the local Millinery Association, under the leadership of Mr. 
Bode (a warm friend of the birds) had practically agreed to conform to the main 
principles of the Audubon Society. 

At the session of the state legislature last winter, some improvements were 
made in the game laws. The open season for Woodcock and Mourning Doves 
is shortened a month and the day’s ‘bag’ for Ducks and water-fowl is reduced 
from thirty-five to twenty, and for Quail and other game-birds, from twenty- 
five to fifteen. A backward step is the passage of the bill offering a bounty on 
Crows and their eggs. This was passed in spite of the remonstrance of the State 
Game Commissioner and the Audubon ‘Society. An effort will be made to repeal 
this bill. : 

The secretary of the Farmers’ Institute, Mr. H. A. McKeene, has recently 
issued a valuable article on bird protection, which is being widely circulated in 
the state. At the state meeting of the Institute last winter, a strong resolution 
was passed against the killing of Quail, Prairie Chickens, Pheasants or any 
common bird, and also asking the legislature to pass laws forbidding Sunday 
hunting. One of our directors, Mrs. E. S. Adams, has recently assumed charge 
of a department on Audubon work in ‘School News,’ a paper that reaches many 
of our teachers. The ‘Prairie Farmer,’ Mr. C. P. Reynolds, editor, is also 
giving part of its space to bird subjects. The Society has sent out during the 
year, through its Senior and Junior Departments, 10,122 Leaflets.— Muss 
Mary DrumMonp, Secretary-Treasurer. 


Indiana —For the past year the regular work of a State Audubon Society 
has been carried on in this state much as in others. Perhaps this report would 
be more useful if it told of some of the ways of work we have found most help- 
ful, rather than of routine and general work. 

The school authorities, from the Superintendent of Public Instruction to the 
kindergarten practice teachers, are awake to the value of bird-study in the 
schools, and the Bird and Arbor Days are observed with real enthusiasm. The 
teachers work directly with the materials in hand; during the heavy snows of 
last winter, school children in various parts of the state were feeding the birds 
and reporting on what they saw was an absorbing part of their school work. 

Today, in many of the schools of this city, the pupils are carrying the infested 
branches of trees and nests of caterpillars to school with them, that the pests 
may be destroyed. They understand that the birds are gone, and so it becomes 
necessary for some one else to do the birds’ work, and this unusual invasion 
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of caterpillars is turning out to be an object-lesson on the value of birds that will 
stay with these pupils a long time. 

An Audubon worker was asked to write a bird letter, requiring an answer, 
to certain grades of pupils in the city schools. The work was primarily an exer- 
cise in letter-writing for the pupils. The bird letter was printed and put into 
the hands of the pupils, resulting in thousands of replies telling of childish experi- 
ences with the birds, and showing that even the smaller pupils have an intelli- 
gent appreciation of bird-life. 

The schools recognize the usefulness of the Audubon work to such an extent 
that the annual meeting is eagerly desired by many of the cities of the state, 
although four sessions are already held; two evening sessions, one afternoon 
session in one large assembly hall especially for the older pupils and the teachers, 
and these meetings are always crowded. However, the most interesting work 
is that of the morning. All available bird speakers are pressed into service, 
and bird talks are given in every school in the place. Even the tiniest tots want 
their bird talk as was shown last March, when a small room, used for the over- 
flow of kindergarten pupils, was overlooked. The teacher was overheard to say 
that her babies were almost crying, so disappointed were they at missing their 
expected treat, and the tired visitors insisted on giving the little ones their talk, 
after all. 

We have been fortunate in having the opportunity of entering upon a field 
of work which is peculiarly welcome to our members. Mr. William Watson 
Woollen, one of our charter members, some years ago became impressed with 
the fact that with the increase of population many of the native birds and flowers 
were driven away because of the disappearance of their special haunts. Feeling 
the necessity for a place where the native life might be fostered and preserved 
for the pleasure and study of the present and future generations, he purchased 
a tract of land, not far from Indianapolis, comprising creek bottom, upland 
and woodland. This ‘Buzzard’s Roost’ affords an ideal place for many kinds 
of birds that are fast disappearing from Indiana, as well as protection for those 
that are abundant. It is preserved for the trees, birds and flowers, and will 
eventually be given to Indianapolis to be held for this purpose. Mr. Woollen 
desires members of the Audubon Society, and all nature-lovers and students, 
to make use of this out-of-doors. The hope is that, through the influence of the 
Society, like refuges for wild life may be established in many parts of the state.— 
Miss FLoreNnce A. Howe, Secretary 


Iowa.—The appeal made by the chairman of the Outlook Committee of 
the General Federation of Women’s Clubs, Mrs. J. T. Fletcher, of Marshall- 
town, to all club women to take action and_.sign a pledge in regard to the use of 
the aigrette and feathers of wild birds, was strongly endorsed, and the members 
of the Audubon Society will present this pledge in connection with the Audubon 
pledge to many organizations of women’s clubs in the state. The Society will 
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also take steps to post warning notices wherever and whenever necessary for 
the enforcement of the Model Law. 

During the year the following literature has been distributed: About 500 
circulars on the ‘Value of Birds to Agriculture,’ at farmers’ institutes, 800 
copies of the Model Law, as passed in Iowa in 1906, and 3,000 National Asso- 
ciation Leaflets to teachers’ institutes, Chautauqua meetings, etc. Many circu- 
lars and National Association Leaflets have been sent on request to members 
of women’s clubs, superintendents of public schools, and teachers in general. 

In spite of the fact that there seems to be a strong sentiment in favor of bird 
protection in Iowa, there has been only a slight increase in membership during 
the past year, and it is still difficult to secure local secretaries or active workers 
who take more than a passing interest in the protection of bird life or the enforce- 
ment of the Model Law. 

School children, in kindergarten and primary grades, are being well in- 
structed concerning birds, and are encouraged to study the many phases of 
bird-life in their natural haunts by actual observation, as well as from books 
and charts which are quite liberally provided. 

Prof. John E. Cameron, of Kansas City, Mo., recognizing the need of pre- 
paring the teachers for this work, has given numerous lectures in Iowa, at teach- 
ers’ institutes, on bird-life, illustrated by a series of stereopticon views. He 
believes that there are enough strange things in nature to interest and surprise 
the young without conjuring up a lot of things which are not true. About three 
hundred pictures, many of which were finely colored, were flashed upon the 
screen, showing the many varieties of song-birds and others found in the beau- 
tiful fringe of woods along the banks of rivers and lakes of Iowa. Professor 
Cameron’s discourse was helpful and full of practical information, and withal 
inspiring a love for the feathered creatures of the air. The Agricultural Depart- 
ment of Farmers’ Institutes has also been active in securing illustrated lectures 
along this line, and in this manner educating the farmers as to the value of birds 
in farm life. 

The members of the official board are constantly in receipt of invitations 
to give talks on bird-life at public gatherings. Mrs. W. B. Small, president, 
represented the Society and delivered an address at the meeting of the Iowa 
Federation: of Women’s Clubs, in Oskaloosa, in May. Dr. Margaret Clark, 
chairman of the Executive Committee, on several occasions has been called 
to give impromptu talks, and the secretary has received and accepted an invi- 
tation to read a paper at the meeting of the Iowa Park and Forestry Association, 
to be held in Des Moines in December. 

Mr. Enos A. Mills, of Estes Park, Col., who is sent out by the Government 
in the interest of forestry, will speak of the value of birds to forests in the 
lectures which he will give this month in Des Moines, Marshalltown and 
Waterloo. 

We are greatly in need of workers in Iowa, who will act as local secretaries, 
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secure members, distribute literature and pledges, post wanng notices and 
attend to legislative work. 

Pledge adopted by the Iowa Audubon Society: 

“T HEREBY PLEDGE MYSELF, To refrain from wearing the plumage 
of birds other than game-birds, domesticated fowls or the Ostrich; To discourage 
the destruction of wild birds and their eggs; To encourage the study of birds and 
nature in schools.””—Mrs. WILLIAM F. Parrott, Secretary. 


Louisiana.—As a direct result of the activity of the National Association 
of Audubon Societies on the coast of Louisiana, fully 75,000 Royal Terns, Fors- 
ters Terns, Black Skimmers and Laughing Gulls were, during the past season, 
added to the stock of birds living on the Gulf coast. 

This year has been a fatal one to the birds. Just at the height of the breed- 
ing season on, May 30, an unprecedented high tide submerged almost all the 
breeding islands. The consequence was that, instead of the 250,000 birds which 
we expected to show to the credit of the National Association, only a fourth 
of that number were raised. If it had not been for the warden service main- 
tained by the Association, the birds would also have suffered severely at the 
hands of the pirates and egg-stealers haunting these waters. Under the circum- 
stances, and until our State Society is in a position to assume this responsibility, 
we sincerely trust that the National Association will maintain tl > *->sent warden 
service, and, if possible to do so, extend its limits and usefulne:s. 

On the east side of the Mississippi river our State Society controls a bird- 
breeding area of land and water approximating 750 square miles. On the west 
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side of the river there is a breeding area of probably the same extent which, up 
to the present time, has never been patroled by a warden, with the result that 
during the breeding season boat-load after boat-load of birds’ eggs are taken 
from the islands without let or hindrance. This condition of affairs will con- 
tinue until the National Association extends its activities to those regions by 
appointing wardens who will see to it that the efficient provisions of our state 
law are carried out to the letter, and the birds permitted to breed in peace. 

At the request of the president of the National Association, our Society made 
an investigation of the local quill trade. We found the retail millinery establish- 
ments of New Orleans carrying large stocks of Pelican, Eagle, Hawk and Owl 
quills. Many arrests were made, and as all the cases were decided in the courts 
against the dealers and in our favor, the quill trade has been broken up. 

By far the most important event which our Society has to chronicle during 
the past year is practically two decisions of our state supreme court, affirming 
that the Model A. O. U. Law enacted by our state legislature is within con- 
stitutional limits. 

From all this, it will be seen that the Louisiana Audubon Society is carrying 
out the aims and purposes of its organization, and in our state we not only have 
laws which protect the birds, but we are also enforcing them so effectually that 
traffic in birds and birds’ plumage has almost ceased. 

Recently bought another breeding island (named Sundown Island), 
making the r -enth. With the seven islands of Breton reservation belonging 
to the Federal Government under our control, we lay claim to having the largest 
wild-sea-bird-breeding area in the world, and we expect in a few years, through 
the aid of the National Association, to show the greatest sight in bird-breed- 
ing that has ever been seen. 

Last year President Roosevelt sent us the following message: “Hearty con- 
gratulations to the Audubon Society of Louisiana.” 

This year, when Newton C. Blanchard, the Governor of our state, signed 
the deed giving us title to an island (Battledore) sold by the state, he sent us the 
following message: “Use ‘sparingly of the game-birds, even within the permit 
of the law. Protect fromidestruction altogether the non-game birds,”—in which 
sentiment we all heartily. concur.—F RANK M. MILLER, President. 


Maine.—The local secretaries remain the same as last year, and the mem- 
bership nearly the same, consequently the work of the local societies has been 
chiefly educational. On the other hand, the work of the state secretary has been 
chiefly militant, dealing with legislation, attending to a few complaints, and 
furnishing information and laws concerning birds. Much of the latter work 
cannot be separated from that performed at the direct instance of the National 
Association, yet the value of the state organization-should not be overlooked. 
Very gratifying rélations have been developed between the Society and the 
‘Brotherhood of Sportsmen.’ 
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Through the generosity of the National Association a set of fifty colored 
lantern-slides, belonging to the equipment of the Society, are to be made an 
important feature of the coming winter’s work.—ARTHUR H. Norton, Secretary. 


Maryland.—The Maryland Audubon Society is but an infant in age, hav- 
ing celebrated only one anniversary. There had previously been an Audubon 
Society in the state, and I am sure that much plowing and sowing must have 
been accomplished by this senior society, for there is now manifested a great 
interest in bird-life, and a strong desire to protect and cherish these little crea- 
tures which are truly living poems set to music; so, perhaps, the younger organi- 
zation will reap an abundant harvest which will be the result of former pioneer 
efforts. 

The membership of the present Society is growing. The law of its growth 
is very simple,—each bird-lover interests his or her friends by talking to them of 
the birds, their beautiful home life (so analagous to that of the human family), 
the pleasure they give by their songs, and their great assistance to agriculture. 
Enthusiasm is contagious. Those who were formerly indifferent begin them- 
selves to study, and find the subject so alluring that they soon become ardent 
admirers and lovers of their “little brothers of the air.” 

The president, Mrs. Charles W. Lord, has both by her pen and charming 
talks shared, with others, the delight that her bird neighbors have contributed 
to her own life. The vice-presidents were selected from men who are prominent 
in the educational and commercial interests of the city. 

The chief aim of the Society is to enlist the coéperation of the children. To 
this end, bird clubs are being organized in the public schools, and the eager 
response of the boys and girls is cause for the greatest encouragement. A debt 
of gratitude is due Professor Van Sickle and the Nature Committee of the public 
schools. The systematic study of birds is a part of the curriculum. Children are 
also encouraged to make charts recording their observations. This has a great 
practical value. That destructive tendency in the child which impels him to 
throw the stone is thus checked and diverted; more than that, it is converted 
into a constructive channel. We hope to see the day when the field-glass and 
camera will be considered satisfactory substitutes for the gun.—Miss MINNA 
D. Starr, Secretary. 


Massachusetts.—During the past year rather more deaths and resig- 
nations than usual were reported, but enough new members came in to more 
than balance the loss. Our membership is now 6,549. Of these 1,934 are Juni- 
ors, and 116 local secretaries. 

Our four traveling libraries have been in use where they were appreciated. 
Educational and other Leaflets, including cloth warning-notices and copies 
of the law, have been distributed freely. Our three traveling lectures, bird plates, 
charts and calendars, have been in good demand. 
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We have decided not to issue new plates tor the 1908 calendar, but to 
use the same plates we had for our 1906 and 1907 calendars, giving patrons 
a chance to buy either set. These are the plates that were printed in Japan. 

A Bird Class, under the leadership of Mr. C. J. Maynard, was substituted 
for the usual lecture course. Besides the regular monthly meeting of the Board 
of Directors, a successful public meeting was held, with Mr. Ralph Hoffman, 
Mr. Edward Howe Forbush and Dr. George W. Field as speakers. 

Legislation at the State House was closely watched, as usual, by our Protec- 
tion Committee, and complaints of violations of law received were reported 
to the state officers, the Fish and Game Commission. The Society works closely 
in touch with the State Board of Agriculture and the Fish and Game Commission. 

An Italian gentleman, who has become interested in our work, has written 
us an excellent warning poster and leaflet in Italian, with which we hope to do 
some effective work. The poster is also used by the Fish and Game Commission. 

A report of our work for the past five years is being prepared by the secre- 
tary.—Muss Jessre E. KIMBALL, Secretary. 


Michigan.—The Michigan Audubon Society began the year with much 
trepidation, not only fearing the meeting of the legislature, but also the sports- 
men and farmers who had bills to offer, which if they became laws, would undo 
much of the work of our Society. The legislature remained in session until 
June. During the session bills were introduced to pay bounties on Kingfishers, 
Great Blue Herons and English Sparrows. A bill for a bounty on ‘Chicken’ 
Hawks was urged by farmers. The Society opposed these measures vigorously. 
The bill for a bounty on Kingfishers and Great Blue Herons passed the House, 
but the Senate Committee did not report it. The Audubon Society was respon- 
sible for the defeat of the Hawk bounty by taking advantage of a dilemma. 

We insisted on knowing what was meant by ‘Chicken’ Hawks. Those urg- 
ing the bill asked many authorities, but were unable to ascertain with any cer- 
tainty. During the time discussion was taking place, we sent all the literature 
concerning the value of Hawks we could secure. Dr. Merriam’s statement 
as quoted in Mr. Chapman’s preface to the ‘ Birds of Eastern North America,’ 
concerning legislation on Hawks in Pennsylvania, did more to halt the legis- 
lature than any other literature presented. A number of sportsmen desired the 
Meadowlark to be put on the list of game-birds. Our Society aroused so much 
sentiment on this question as to have it passed over by the Game Committee. We 
also strenuously opposed a proposal to lengthen the season for spring shooting. 
We opposed a bounty on English Sparrows, but finally withdrew our opposition 
with the understanding that bounties would be allowed during the winter months 
only. The bill passed with such restriction. 

We increased the prohibition of Sunday shooting to two more counties, and 
found such a strong sentiment among the members of the legislature from the 
agricultural districts against Sunday shooting that we felt if they had had a 
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leader on this question, a bill would undoubtedly have passed prohibiting Sunday 
shooting throughout the state. 

The Michigan Association, composed of sportsmen, was organized for game 
protection, including song and insectivorous birds. The Audubon Society 
joined forces with the Association, and urged the Association to request the 
legislature to let game matters rest until they had time to canvas the situation 
in the state, and make recommendations, which could not be done before the 
meeting of the legislature in 1909. The officers of the Association made such 
a request. 

The work of protection has made favorable progress in the state, the educa- 
tional institutions showing increasing interest in the subject. The secretary 
prepared a booklet of one hundred and fifty pages on Audubon work. One 
thousand copies were printed, but the request from colleges, schools, libraries 
and public officials for copies was sc extensive that it would have taken three 
times as large an edition to supply the demand. This showed an interest that 
surprised the Society, especially since requests came from all portions of the 
state. 

By reason of a contribution from the National Association we were able to 
attend and aid in the formation of the Michigan Humane Society, composed 
of the various societies of the state that carry on humane work for the protec- 
tion of children, animals, and of animate life generally. Our Society became a 
constituent member of the State Humane Society. Also, with aid from the 
National Society, the secretary was able to take advantage of invitations to 
address educational meetings and academies in various points in the state. 

The Society was, to some degree, instrumental in bringing about a change 
in the game warden system. One of the state deputies, who blocked our efforts 
to prosecute violators of the game law, was removed, and another appointed 
in his stead who has proven himself worthy. This new deputy, Mr. William 
Daniel, has been in consultation with the secretary at various times, and has 
been ready to hear complaints coming to our Society from various territorics 
in his jurisdiction, and has acted on the same. We are expecting improved con- 
ditions from the new State Game Warden, Mr. Charles Pierce. All things con- 
sidered, we feel that the year has been one of advancement for Audubon work 
from the moral and intellectual standpoint, though financially, we have made 
little progress. 

Our Society has offered a series of three prizes to the school or Society doing 
the best work in bird protection. The prizes have been selected and we are now 
waiting for reports.—JEFFERSON BUTLER, Secretary. 


Minnesota.—As in former years, for want of sufficient funds our work has 
been somewhat circumscribed. We have, through the kindness of the National 
Association, been able to distribute severa! thousand Leaflets, which mostly 
have gone to the border counties and schools of our state. We have also helped 
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northern Iowa and western Wisconsin to a certain extent. We have heard of 
the results of the distribution of this bird literature in many cases, with results 
exceedingly satisfactory to this Society. 

It has helped to get a number of branches organized in the smaller towns, 
and has interested a large number of teachers in the public schools, who have 
formed bands, and in this way started an education of the young people, which 
ought to make good adult protectors for our wild birds later on. 

We have taken up a work in our large towns, which seems to need attention, 
and which I have not heard mentioned before. We have found that the shipping 
of small birds from abroad in small cages, four or five inches square, has become 
a large industry in our principal cities. We have found that these birds, after 
arriving here, were kept in these cages, which were filthy and too small for any 
exercise of the inmates, and that the food given them was thrown into the dirty 
cages. We have insisted that these birds all be changed into larger cages, giving 
them more freedom, better air, and cleaner food and quarters, and also have 
insisted that these cages be kept clean. We had a law passed in our legislature 
two years ago which would enable us to enforce such a demand. I am some- 
what curious to know whether like work has been taken up in any of the other 
cities or states. 

We also arranged with the State Humane Society, and the local branches, 
to post the country with circulars, giving information to the people that the kill- 
ing of song-birds and the destruction of their nests is, under our law, a penal 
offence, and also, offered a reward for the detection and the conviction of any 
one infringing this law. This, I believe, has done more good, and reached more 
people and protected more bird lives, than anything we have been able to do as 
a Society. 

I think I may safely say, that although we have not made much noise, we 
have accomplished more work during the last year than any previous year, 
that our membership is steadily increasing, and that our work is having a decidedly 
good effect, especially upon the young people. The almost total disappearance 
of birds worn as ornaments is one of the flattering results of our law, as is also 
the agreement of our millinery jobbers to discontinue the sale of mounted birds. 

The last few years have certainly, through the influence and hard work of 
the National Society, accomplished wonders. We feel today as though we would 
like to be financially strong enough to establish a branch in every county, and 
flood the whole state with bird literature. 

The writer, upon a late occasion in conversation with a farmer, was told the 
following: “We were sowing a field not long ago, and my two boys noticed a 
flock of birds following after the seeder. They made up their minds that the 
birds were eating the grain, so they got out their shot-guns and killed quite a 
number. I was curious to see how much grain one of these birds would eat, and 
upon opening the crops of several, I was astonished to find that they were full 
of fresh worms, but no grain. I told my boys that if I caught either one of them 
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shooting birds on the farm, or allowing anybody else to do so, [ should make 
an example of them. I had learned a lesson.” —J. W. Taytor, President. 


Missouri.—I regret to say that the work of the Audubon Society in Missouri, 
which for four years has been active, encouraging and full of practical results, 
has met with a set-back, which may, for some years to come, prove in a manner, 
disastrous. The Audubon bill for preservation of birds and game, which was 
passed at a previous session of our legislature, has been attacked successfully 
by its enemies in the halls of legislation. Influenced by politico-commercial 
reasons, the very life of the bill or law has been weakened by an amendment 
abolishing the offices of game warden and deputies, and substituting therefore 
the sheriffs and deputies of the different counties. No argument is necessary 
to show that sheriffs and their deputies will not enforce this law among their 
friends and neighbors, and that without independent game wardenship the 
law cannot be enforced at all. To the disappointment and astonishment of the 
officers of the Audubon Society, and of the sporting clubs over the state, the 
Governor approved the iniquitous amendment, despite protests from all sections. 
The basic work of the Audubon Society, however, remains, but years will be 
required to build again the structure thereon which this pernicious amendment 
has destroyed. I regret that I cannot give a better report of the present condi- 
tion of Audubon work in Missouri—WALTER J. BLAKELy, President. 


Nebraska.—How I wish that the Nebraska Society might send a long and 
interesting report to the National Committee this year, instead it must be but 
a word or so. Lack of funds and heavy personal cares have prevented the off- 
cers from carrying forward plans for a more thorough state organization. 

The work done this year, as every year since our organization, has been with 
the younger generation. The Audubon sentiment is strong in the public schools 
of the state. The State Superintendent of Public Institution fosters it in every 
way. Increase in sentiment toward bird protection is noticeable, in a general 
way, among educators, farmers and school children. 

The work of the National Association among the farmers has wrought a 
marked change in this state, but the conscience of women in the matter of milli- 
nery is yet to be awakened.—Miss Joy Montcomery Hiccins, Secretary. 


New Hampshire.—The very full report for 1906 renders needless any 
special reference to our routine work. In the legislature a bill was passed 
making a closed season for five years on Wood Duck and Upland Plover. 
This action places New Hampshire in the van, alongside with Massachusetts, 
in the movement for the preservation of these fast-vanishing species. 

With the coédperation of Mr. William Dutcher and Mr. Abbott H. Thayer, 
we have issued warning posters concerning protected birds in general, and Wood 
Duck and Upland Plover in particular. Besides being distributed for use as 
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roadside posters, they have, with the consent of the Post Office Department, 
been sent to all the postmasters in the state with requests for their display. 

Through the influence of our Society, the following lectures have been given 
during the past season before the Manchester Institute of Arts and Sciences: 
‘Among the Island Water Birds,’ by William L. Finley; ‘Song Birds of New 
Hampshire,’ by F. Schuyler Matthews; ‘ Among the Egrets with Warden Bradley,’ 
by Herbert K. Job, and ‘ Useful Birds and Their Protection,’ by Edward Howe 
Forbush.—Mrs. F. W. BATCHELDER, Secretary. 


New Jersey.—While the interest in the Audubon Society of New Jersey as 
a Society may not have increased materially during the past year, the interest 
in birds does not seem to be declining. New members come in slowly, but we 
hear of bird-lovers in all directions, and this general interest as a result of more 
wide-spread education is again in the right direction. 

The legislative work done by the Society, and by the National Association, 
in New Jersey has been an important one, as a vicious bill was killed which 
ordered the transfer of the Dove and Flicker to the game-bird list. Vigorous 
measures were taken by the Society to pass an important anti-spring shooting 
bill for the wild fowl and shore birds. Although the House passed this bill, it 
was held in committee by the Senate, and killed there by a vote of two to one. 
As usual, the friends of a bad cause were more active than those on the side of 
righteousness, for at the hearing in the Senate few presented themselves to urge 
the protection of the birds. 

In this respect New Jersey is a stumbling-stone, and a rock of offense to all 
the neighboring states who send their sportsmen to destroy our shore and other 
birds.—Miss Juuta S. ScrrBNer, Secretary. 


The La Rue Holmes Nature Lover’s League.—An aggressive move- 
ment in behalf of birds was recently organized at Summit, New Jersey, through 
the ardent love for nature of a young naturalist, whose brief career was closed 
when but just entering upon this field of loving service. Organized in July, 1906, 
an executive board, together with directors, chosen from various localities, 
form a central organization with the power to create chapters in neighborhoods. 
and schools. The present membership, which reaches about fifteen hundred, 
chiefly among the young, will shortly be materially increased by the addition 
of chapters about to organize. 

Closely allied in interest to the Audubon Societies, whose Bluebird badge 
is also the League emblem, the Audubon Leaflets have, during the past year, 
been distributed monthly for study in schools wherever organizations exist. 
Additional advantage will arise, in the coming year, through the universal 
writing of essays each month in connection with this study, and also through the 
increased use of the colored and outlined Audubon Leaflets. 

Nineteen of the forty lectures and addresses given during the recent past 
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in the interest of birds, forest and wild flowers, were presented through the 
courtesy of the National Association, Mr. William Dutcher being the first speaker 
after the first conception of the movement; and Mr. Beecher S. Bowdish, in his 
many lectures, quickening the interest in, and love for “our little brothers of 
the air,” through his words and the presentation of his very beautiful lantern- 
slide-pictures. 

The basis of the League is the sentiment of kindness,—a gentle considera- 
tion for the weak—a sentiment which creates a co-partnership among its mem- 
bers in defending each remnant of passing nature; which awakens to a conscious 
joy in the act of relieving suffering, or of creating content in behalf of even the 
most humble form of God-given life. 

During the past year it has been the interest of the League to awaken energy 
in conserving nature’s riches, accentuating its necessity through press notices, 
addresses, and the distribution of about four thousand Leaflets in the interest 
of our passing birds, forests and flowers of the wilds. 

While it is too true that nature must recede before the advancing step of 
civilization, it is also true that a universal love and unselfish consideration for 
the fair wings of the air, the blooms scattered under foot, may save for future 
generations at least a remnant of the vanishing pageants of the year. 


New York.—Less work of an initiative nature has been undertaken during 
the past year than heretofore. Slowly and quietly, however, the educational 
effort goes on, and the fruits of such work as many of our faithful local secre- 
taries are doing, the future alone can show. The teachers are interested through- 
out the state. Many reports are received of successful boys’ clubs, and of these 
it is always a pleasure to hear and to help in every possible way. The distribu- 
tion of thousands of Leaflets and of wall charts, upon application, has been 
continued. Our present membership is 8,770. 

In regard to legislation, this has not been an idle year. Mr. Dutcher, as 
president of the National Association, was the instigator of two bills in behalf 
of bird protection; one to prevent the sale of wild fowl after the commencement 
of the close season (allowing dealers ten days only in which to dispose of sur- 
plus stock); the other bill was to forbid cold storage of any birds or game. In 
spite of the fact that the aid of Audubon workers in all parts of the state was 
solicited by means of appeals issued by Mr. Dutcher, and sent out by the New 
York Society, and every effort made to secure the passage of the bills, they were 
never reported upon by the committees to which they were referred. On the 
other hand, the attempts to pass dangerous Foreign Game Sale bills were 
frustrated by Mr. Dutcher’s vigorous action. 

The matter of most concern to the Society, as is shown by the great number 
of complaints received, is the shooting of small birds, especially Robins, by Ital- 
ians. The law posters may be distributed as widely as possible, but this does 
not deter the law-breakers. More stringent measures are needed; more game 
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wardens should be appointed. In some cases our local secretaries are very ener- 
getic in having offenders brought to justice, and, possibly, in no way is the 
change in public sentiment in regard to bird protection more clearly shown 
than by the fines which are imposed upon such offenders. 

Our local secretaries are, many of them, devoted to the cause, and either 
by personal effort among the farmers, or by constant work with the children in 
the schools, or by interesting editors of local newspapers, are continually extend- 
ing the circle of the Society’s influence. The towns which give promise of future 
activity, newly brought into the fold, are: Mount Vernon, Chappaqua, Bedford, 
Orangeburg, Central Valley, Franklin, Berlin, Schuylersville, Fonda, Glovers- 
ville, Waterville, Binghamton, Union, Homer, Auburn, Weedsport, S. Lans- 
ing, Keuka Park, Canandaigua, Naples and Houghton. New fields of work 
yield much fresh enthusiasm, and with the hope which ‘springs eternal’ in 
Audubon work, we look forward to the coming year with new courage, and the 
anticipation of important gains.—Muiss Emma H. Locxwoop, Secretary. 


North Carolina.—Audubon work in North Carolina has been moving 
forward in a most satisfactory manner the past year. During the session of the 
legislature about sixty game laws, chiefly of a local character, were enacted. 
These, without exception, were of a restrictive character, usually making 
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the hunting season shorter, and in some instances protecting game in certain 
counties absolutely for a term of years. A few bills of an adverse character to 
bird and game protection were introduced, but these were all killed. The general 
sentiment of the legislature seemed to be very friendly to the Audubon Society 
and its work. 

During the year, sixty-five game wardens have been employed. These men 
have posted thousands of cloth warning-notices and distributed a large number 
of Leaflets of the National Association, and also those published by the State 
Society. We successfully conducted seventy-five prosecutions in the state courts 
for violations of the bird and game protective laws, and, in addition to this, 
caused twelve arrests where evidence was not sufficient to convict. Persons 
were fined not only for killing game out of season, but also for killing Night- 
hawks, Mockingbirds, Cardinals and other non-game birds protected by the 
Audubon law. 

The work of caring for the breeding-places of the sea-birds on the North 
Carolina coast has been conducted with great care the past summer, with the 
result that over 10,000 young sea-birds were reared on the rookery islands. This 
increase was secured despite the fact of hard storm-tides, and one severe hail- 
storm which destroyed not less than 3,500 eggs and young birds. The largest 
of the breeding colonies are located on Royal Shoal and Legged Lump. Dur- 
ing the year both of these islands have been purchased by the Audubon Society, 
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in order that we might be in better position to protect them and their feathered 
inhabitants. 

An addition has been made to the office force in the person of Miss Mary 
T. Moore, who, as school secretary, divides her time between the work of the 
State Society and the National Association. During the summer months she 
lectured on the importance of bird preservation to the farmers’ institutes in 
twenty-four counties, speaking to over four thousand six hundred people. When 
the schools opened in the fall, she began her work with the school children and 
teachers interested in nature study, and has been the means of greatly increas- 
ing the list of teachers who are using the Audubon literature in the schools. 

Interest in the protection of wild life in the state is growing rapidly, and one 
of the evidences of the effectiveness of the Audubon Society work, as frequently 
quoted by sportsmen, is that there are more Quail in the state this year than 
ever before, and, by general observers, to the effect that song-birds are by 
far more numerous than a few years ago.—T GILBERT PEARSON, Secretary. 


North Dakota.—With the opening of the spring of 1907, the Audubon 
Society of North Dakota adopted the following plans, with the hope of arousing 
a general interest in birds and their protection. First, evening meetings were held 
fortnightly, to which the public was invited, and at which papers on various 
phases of the work were read and discussed. Among the subjects treated were 
the previous work of the Society, methods of bird observation, birds of the Red 
river region, spring migration of 1997, etc. At each of these meetings members 
reported on migration, nesting, etc., and the results were tabulated for per- 
manent record. 

Three weekly field excursions were undertaken, and consisted of a Monday 
morning class, especially designed to interest university students, but open to 
all adults. There was also a Thursday sunset class, to which all were welcome, 
and a Saturday morning class, intended primarily for children. Each excursion 
was in charge of one of the more experienced members of the Society. 

An attempt was made to organize local societies throughout the Red river 
valley, that the birds of the locality might be more systematically observed. 
The effort will be continued until such societies are formed. 

The membership in this state is small, but contains a number of real bird- 
lovers, and we hope as the state increases in population to greatly enlarge the 
scope of our work.—Mnrs. A. G. LEONARD, Secretary. 


Ohio.—The meetings of the Audubon Society of Ohio are still the charm- 
ing gatherings they always were, and as we had no lack of interesting speakers 
and many exhibitions of choice specimens in the past year, we feel that, person- 
ally, we have gained much. Mr. Finley’s talk, with stereopticon pictures, was, 
without doubt, the ‘piéce de resistance,’ and we hope to have the pleasure of 
another such treat. 
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Mr. Charles Dury, our eminent naturalist, did much to make the last year’s 
series of meetings a memorable one, and as he discovered a unique specimen 
in his collection of birds of this vicinity, he has added one more name to the fauna 
of Ohio. He had taken the specimen at Ross Lake, April 5, 1880, and after 
having overlooked it for twenty-six years. discovered recently that it was a 
LeConte Sparrow. 

Thanks to Mr. Hodges, Librarian of the Public Library of the City of Cin- 
cinnati, we had exhibitions of current literature at each meeting, with a short 
talk by Mrs. Hermine Hansen, teacher of Zodlogy at Hughes High School, explan- 
atory of each volume or pamphlet of such literature. 

The president and secretary conferred with Dr. Dyer, the Superintendent 
of the Public Schools of Cincinnati, about the distribution of Educational Leaflets. 
Dr. Dyer was very enthusiastic, and thought the Leaflets should not only be dis- 
tributed to the various schools, but were worth permanently preserving. He 
advised our sending them to him in October, carefully arranged, so they may 
be used as a part of the curriculum. This, we hope, will stimulate the students 
to organize bird clubs, and that the coming year will see mary of them estab- 
lished. 

We had a number of interesting field excursions this spring, and expect 
to have many more next year, so we may have some personal experiences, as 
well as the reminiscences of others, to remember and to record. Our enroll- 
ment is increasing, our members are never lacking in enthusiasm, and we all 
look forward to next year’s meetings with delightful anticipation—Muss M. 
KATHERINE RATTERMANN, Secretary. 


Oklaboma.—The work of the Society for the past year, though seemingly 
local, has been far-reaching in its results. About three thousand pages of litera- 
ture have been distributed among the teachers, pupils and farmers of the terri- 
tory, and while as yet but few auxiliary societies have been organized, the founda- 
tion has been laid for more and better work in the future, and permanent organi- 
zations throughout the new state. Bird-study has become a part of the common 
school curriculum in some of our schools, and public sentiment in favor of birds 
and their protection has been created all over the territory, which will surely 
crystallize into stringent and effective laws at the next meeting of the legislature. 

Farmers’ unions have taken effective action for the prevention of pot-hunters 
and others from killing or trapping the Quail, the Mourning Dove, the Meadow- 
lark and other birds, 

Guthrie, the capital of Oklahoma, has enacted strong and effective laws to 
prevent the killing or trapping of birds, the robbing of their nests, or the exposure 
or sale of bird eggs within the city limits. 

Two years ago one might have traveled all over a county and heard little or 
nothing said about birds, their value or protection; but today one can enter 
scarcely a farmhouse, a schoolhouse, or meet with any assembly of country 
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folk, that the subject of “our birds” is not at some stage of the conversation the 
main topic, especially among the young people, who enquire eagerly for the 
Audubon Leaflets, which are proving to be of much educative value, quicken- 
ing the observation, and awakening an interest in all our feathered friends, and 
creating a thirst for more knowledge of them.—Mzuss ALMA Carson. Secretary. 


Oregon.—Our past year’s work in bird protection has shown that we need 
to continue our efforts in educational work, especially through the country 
districts. At the last session of the legislature a bill was introduced by some 
fruit-growers which practically annulled our Model Bird Law, in that it allowed 
farmers, gardeners and horticulturists to shoot any or all birds which they thought 
were doing damage to the crops. In spite of our efforts, the bill was passed, 
but a strong appeal was made to Governor Chamberlain from various parts 
of the state, and we succeeded in getting his veto, thus killing the bill. 

In order to spread the knowledge as to the economic value of bird life, our 
president, Mr. Finley, is writing a series of Leaflets on Oregon birds, to be pub- 
lished by the University of Oregon under the direction of the State Biologist. 
The first of these was issued in June. It was general in character, entitled ‘The 
Study of Birds and Their Economic Value.’ The second, on some of the common 
fall and winter birds, is soon to be published. 

In addition to this, during the past summer Mr. Finley has given illustrated 
lectures on the economic value of birds in eight different towns in various parts 
of the state. He visited Forest Grove, McMinnville, Monmouth, Salem, Eu- 
gene, Albany, Grants Pass and Medford. 

The sea-bird colonies at Three Arch Rocks, off the Oregon coast, have been 
doing well during the past year under the protection of Warden Phelps. During 
the breeding season he succeeded in keeping persons from visiting the rocks, 
so that the birds were undisturbed while nesting. 

We are making the best effort possible for us in the direction of educational 
work throughout the state. Our corresponding secretary has written personal 
letters to every county school superintendent in Oregon, asking for his coépera- 
tion and good will in the distribution of our educational literature to the teach- 
ers of their county; many have answered expressing their interest and willing- 
ness to help. We expect to hear from the greater number of them to the same 
effect; to them we have sent packages of Leaflets tied in bundles ready for dis- 
tribution. 

Through our friend, Mrs. Clara H. Waldo, lecturer of the Oregon State 
Grange, it has become possible for us to send our literature into every Grange 
in the state; we have furnished her with one hundred full sets of Leaflets, securely 
tied into sets, ready and easy for economic distribution. We intend to make 
especial effort in the Granges by way of lectures, lantern-slides, literature, or in 
whatever way our ingenuity and means will allow, for it is here, we think, to 
do our most needed work between now and the next legislative session. Mr. 
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Finley’s most excellent Leaflet is included among those of the National Audubon 
Leaflets that we sent out; also into each package sent to county school superin- 
tendents, and others, when it is thought advisable, we put two or more ‘ warning- 
notices,’ with the request that they be properly placed. Every lady in Port- 
land’s ‘Blue Book’ has been favored with a set of the Ostrich and Aigrette 
Leaflets. : 

Our corresponding secretary has written, during the year, two hundred and 
ninety letters on Audubon matters. We have sent out the greater part of the full 
compliment of Leaflets furnished us by the National Society, and are waiting 
for more of the subjects suited for this country. The manual training classes 
of our city schools make bird-boxes as a part of their class work; next spring, 
at the proper season, we expect to make a half-holiday and go forth to place them 
for spring tenants. 

I am sure the sentiment in favor of bird protection is growing in our state, 
but the state is very large and hard to cover, in consequence there is great igno- 
rance as to the economic value of birds and their habits generally, also commer- 
cialism is the same here as in other states, but we are encouraged to believe that 
we are making progress and we intend to keep working —Dr. E. J. WELTY, 
Corresponding Secretary. 


Pennsylvania.—The work of the Pennsylvania Audubon Society since 
its last report has been principally that of re-organization. After the death of 


its late secretary, Mrs. Edward Robins, the directors decided to re-organize the 
Society on the basis of three classes of membership—namely, active members, 
who pay annual dues, vote at the annual election and have the other privileges 
usual to such men:bership; associate members, who pay no dues, have no pri- 
vileges, and are principally school children; and life members, who on the 
payment of $25 are exempt from further dues, and have all the privileges of 
active membership. 

The directors then discovered that a previous Audubon Society had been 
founded in Pennsylvania and chartered in 1886, but had ceased to hold meet- 
ings, so a combined board of directors was formed from this original society 
and the later one, and the charter formally adopted, with such new by-laws 
as seemed necessary. The Society is now, therefore, in a regular and permanent 
form, with a charter and an active and interested membership prepared to 
follow up the good beginning. 

In May the reorganized Society was given a most interesting account of the 
work accomplished by the National Society, by Mr. Dutcher,as a result of which 
talk a number of names were added to the list of active members. 

The business of reorganizing the Society on this permanent basis represented 
most of the ‘new work’ done this spring, but the old activities were still kept 
up. Twelve circulating libraries were kept moving in the state, and a number 
of school children and children in societies, such as ‘Bands of Mercy,’ etc., 
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have signed the Audubon Pledge and received certificates of associate mem- 
bership. 

The increase of the public sentiment for bird protection has been quite marked 
during the past year in this state, largely due to the good work done by the State 
Zoblogist, and the Audubon literature distribution in schools. Indeed, it is to 
the intelligent work of the public school teachers who take up the subject that 
the Audubon Society owes some of its best results in the country districts. 

The Society hopes to follow up its reorganization this winter with several 
public meetings, where illustrated talks will be given by those prominent in bird 
protection and ornithology (which seems still to be one of the most successful 
ways of reaching the general public), and by special work among the schools. 

In closing this report of the Pennsylvania Society, a word must be added 
in recognition of the splendid work done by its late secretary, Mrs. Edward 
Robins. Always an enthusiastic lover of animals, Mrs. Robins combined a 
scientific knowledge of ornithology with her sympathy for the birds, which raised 
the Society’s work above the mere sentiment of the moment to a permanent 
usefulness of both economic and humane value. The directors feel that the 
best tribute they can pay Mrs. Robins’ memory is to continue on her own lines 
the work to which she was so devoted.—Miuss E. W. FisHEr, Secretary. 


Rhode Island.—This Society has now been in existence for ten years. If 
the millinery question had been the only one to which our efforts had been 
directed during that time, we should certainly feel discouraged. The majority 
of Rhode Island women wear feathers, and even members of our Society are 
beginning to follow the prevailing fashion, taking refuge behind the assumption 
that all ‘made-up-pieces’ are composed of ‘hen’ feathers. Even if such plumage 
could be positively identified, it would still seem, for various reasons, to be ill- 
advised to wear it. A letter was sent by us in the spring to the Women’s Clubs 
of the State Federation, asking them to sign resolutions binding them not to 
wear feathers, and although no official action was taken, yet many individual 
signatures were received. The interest of such women will be of great value to 
the cause, and we hope that the coming year will show the effects of their influ- 
ence. 

Our branch societies now number thirty, and our membership has increased 
from 1,100 to 1,646. Most of the new accessions, however, have been children, 
who pay small fees, and we have only one hundred and twenty-five sustaining 
members. The chief interest shown in bird-study has been in the rural districts. 
Many teachers there are giving attention to the subject, and we have constant 
requests for literature and charts. With the assistance of the National Associa- 
tion, and of our state officials, we have been able to place one hundred and fifty 
colored bird charts in the country schools. Leaflets to the number of 15,000 
have been distributed, and twelve copies of Brrp-LorE have been sent regu- 
larly to branch societies. Five traveling libraries, which had seen much use, 
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were renovated, and two new ones added to the number, and all are continu- 
ally moving from school to school. 

At our annual meeting in March, Prof. Herbert E. Walter, of Brown Uni- 
versity, delivered an interesting lecture upon the plumage of birds, illustrated 
by the epidiascope. By this instrument most vivid and beautiful effects are 
obtained. 

We have recently joined the Rhode Island League for rural progress and the 
League of Improvement Societies, believing that these connections will increase 
our usefulness. 

Few newspapers in the country have taken so much interest in the subject 
of bird protection as the ‘Providence Journal’. During the past year it has 
published a series of bird articles which have been valuable to students, and 
very interesting to the general reader. Such a department has long been needed, 
and all Rhode Island bird-lovers feel under obligations to the ‘ Journal’ for 
this educational work, as well as for frequent editorials upon all matters relat- 
ing to the Audubon Societies —Mrs. Henry TYLER GRANT, Secretary. 


South Carolina.—A short statement of the work of the South Carolina 
Audubon Society will be of some interest at this time. To begin with, the laws 
of this state on bird, game and fish protection have heretofore been drawn with- 
out system or regard to uniformity. Most of the laws that are now on the books 
cover specific counties as regards the birds, and the northern and western part 
of the state has no law protecting fish. I see no hope of straightening the 
matter except by having new uniform laws passed at the next session of the 
legislature. 

The Society has had a man in the field as often as there was money in the 
treasury to pay his expenses while soliciting memberships, but he has not met 
with the success that we had hoped for, and the condition of the treasury at this 
time does not warrant further expenditure. The president has advanced a con- 
siderable sum of money which the Society has been unable so far to return, 
but we hope that when the shooting season commences the licenses from 
non-resident hunters will enable us to prosecute the work with some system 
and energy. 

We have been unable, so far, to get out any printed matter of our own, but 
have distributed pamphlets contributed by the National Association and the 
Department of Agriculture. 

The newspapers of the state have given us material aid by notices of the 
Society, and by publishing any articles sent in by us. Clippings covering this 
matter have been sent from time to time to Mr. Pearson, secretary of the National 
Association. Our secretary seems to be doing all that is 'possible under the cir- 
cumstances, and has visited the different sections of the state at different times, 
and has secured a few memberships at all points. By direction he made cases 
against two parties for killing Great Blue Herons. In one case we secured a 
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conviction, and the other case comes up for trial, the party having demanded 
a jury; we feel reasonably sure of a conviction in this case. It has been extremely 
hard to get any infotmation about violation of fish laws, except in a general 
way. The laws have been violated, but we have been unable to get any specific 
information. 

We find that by an omission in passing an amendment to the game laws 
Doves are not protected at all, and may be shot at any time. We are glad 
to state, however, that we have heard of no instance in which these birds were 
shot during the nesting season, and hunters have started killing them only 
recently. We have arranged for the appointment of all lighthouse keepers as 
game wardens; quite a number of game wardens have been appointed, and 
badges distributed. We are going a little slow in the appointment of wardens, 
as we wish to secure reliable parties. The work of game wardens up to the 
incorporation of this Society has been practically nothing. We have secured 
such reports as we could get from the old wardens, so as to make some com- 
parison with the work of this Society by the end 6f the year, and we feel sure 
that the results will show a very material progress in game, bird and fish pro- 
tection.—B. F. Taytor, President. 


South Dakota,—The South Dakota Audubon Society is as yet only a few 
months old, but to date we have organized a very satisfactory Society with a 
large membership, and we expect to number several hundred by January first. 
We have placed the A. O. U. Model Law upon our statute books, and it has 
received very favorable comment from nearly all periodicals of the state. We 
have published a series of articles about individual birds in the leading state 
‘daily,’ and these articles have, in some cases, been entirely reproduced by 
the state press. A series of public addresses has been given at various points in 
the state, at which the attendance has been large and enthusiastic. 

About 100,000 circulars on bird-life have been distributed through the state, 
and school Audubon Societies have been formed in nearly every county. We 
have a very large and beautiful room in the new Masonic Temple at Sioux Falls, 
which is ours exclusively, and beautiful cases are being made for our collection 
of mounted birds, nests and eggs. These are all specimens which have been 
gathered in the past, as we do not sanction even the taking of an egg to increase 
our collection. A feature of this collection is a large number of mounted birds, 
not one of which was killed for mounting, but they are birds picked up after 
severe storms, or birds that have lost their lives by flying against wires or from 
other causes. 

We shall have in this room a reading-room, well supplied with books and 
pamphlets on the subject of birds, and the room will always be open to the 
public. 

The following is a page from a forthcoming book by President Holmes that 
is to go into every school in South Dakota. 
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ROLL OF HONOR 


Tue Birps.—For service in the cause of humanity; for making the fields 
to flash with color, the lakes to laugh with music, and for making the trees the 
very ‘peaks of song’; for teaching the courage, for pioneering, the joy of honest 
toil, the virtue of happy mating, the spirit of devoted parentage and the satis- 
faction in an ‘ever so humble’ home; for the singing with their work and reveal- 
ing to us the life in nature that ‘lifts us to the skies.’ 


Tue Rosins.—For labor upon our lawns; for stirring childhood’s fancies, 
and awakening in old hearts the illusions of their childhood. 

Tue Larxs.—For tireless hours of toil upon our farms, clearing them of 
insects and the seeds of noxious weeds; for singing in every field and from every 
fence-post; for making morning the beginning of a day and evening the promise 
of another. 

Tue BLvepirps.—For picking up the berries of the ivy and the brier; for 
clearing our gardens of grubs, our waysides of pests upon the wing and for giv- 
ing a song to the early winds to tell us that we may rejoice at the bursting of the 
buds. 

Tue Cuckoos.—For stripping our trees of caterpillars, our gardens of 
spiders, our fields of beetles and for minding their own business. 

Tue Hawxs.—For their restless hunting of rodents and reptiles and for hav- 
ing eyes that see in a half-blind world. 

Tue KiLtpEeers.—For their fight against the boll-weevil and the Rocky 
Mountain locust and for the love of their little fuzzy babies. 

THe Wooppeckers.—For destroying ants, moths, beetles and weed-seeds; 
for their tremulous tattoos and awakening calls of springtime. 

THe KINGFISHERS.—For lessening the swarms of beetles, crickets and 
grasshoppers and reminding us that ours are ‘halcyon’ days, if we but make 
them so. 

THe GrosBeaAks.—For destroying potato-bugs and caterpillars; for one 
of the sweetest sounds in nature that makes us glad to stop in our hurry that we 
may look and listen. 

THE SwALLows.—For killing the germ-bearing mosquitoes; for suffering 
saved to the beasts of the field and for their cheerful ‘twittering from the straw- 
built shed. * 

Tue Native Sparrows.—For using thousands of tons of weed-seed that 
will never choke the grain or the flowers; for their infinite presence and their 
unnumbered songs. 

THE UNKNOWN Livinc.—For working without reward and singing without 
applause. 

Tue UnkNown Deap.—That have fallen on broken wing during the wild 
nights; that by unhappy flight have been the prey of natural enemies and men. 
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Our certificates of membership have just arrived, and we shall soon have 
the honor of forwarding to you Certificate No. 2. with the best wishes of our 
young Society. | 

In order to help do our share toward maintaining the mother institution, 
we shall send you before long a large number of subscriptions to Brrp-Lore. 

We have, in a direct way, checked the slaughter of Doves and of Robins, 
and we believe that the organization of our Society has caused a better enforce- 
ment of our game laws.—GeorGE A. PETTIGREW, Secretary. 


Texas.—The energy of the Texas Audubon Society during the current year, 
has been devoted mostly to the procuring of desirable legislation, and in the 
latter months to assisting in the enforcement of the statutes enacted for the pre- 
servation of wild birds and animals, coéperating with the state warden and his 
deputies to that end. The bill creating the warden system was made dependent 
upon an annual license fee of $15, levied on non-resident gunners, the resident 
gunners being permitted to shoot without license. From the license on the non- 
resident gunners it is probable that a sufficient sum will accrue to support a 
fairly efficient warden system, after the legal commencement of the gunning 
season. 

In the meantime, in order to protect the birds and game from lawless gunners, 
who commenced slaughtering Doves, Quail, Prairie Chickens, water-fowl, deer, 
Wild Turkeys and everything else two months before the open season, devoted 
friends of the cause notably, in the Houston district, raised funds and paid salaries 
of deputies from their private purses. 

The growth of public sentiment in favor of preservation of birds has been 
marked during the past four years, and particularly marked during the present 
year. In the population of Texas of 3,800,000, it is probable thas 50 per cent 
have had the arguments of the Audubon Society presented to them, in some 
form. The press has been very generous in giving space to our literature, pub- 
lishing our articles in prominent and desirable position, under handsomely dis- 
played headlines, and often reénforcing our pleadings with able editorials. We 
feel also greatly indebted to the Texas educators for the strong encouragement 
they have given to Audubon Societies in the schools, academies, colleges and 
universities. 

The secretary, assisted by half a dezen ladies, and about an equal number 
of gentlemen, has succeeded in entertaining audiences over a large area of the 
state with lantern lectures. In one sparsely settled county, particularly in the 
interest of the antelope, the peccary and the armadillo, the secretary had in his 
audience about everybody within a radius of twenty-five miles. The chief diffi- 
culty in lantern lecturing in Texas is transportation. Distances between points 
are lengthy and roads are not good. Interurban electric railways are in pro- 
cess of construction, and in the near future this difficulty will be in a large degree 
removed. 
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With a heart brimming full of hope, the work will be pushed forward, and 
the secretary trusts when winter comes, with its long nights, to be able to con- 
duct a series of lantern lectures in the larger cities, such as Waco, Ft. Worth, 
Dallas, Houston, Galveston, Austin, San Antonio and other of the more 
prominent centers.—M. B. Davis, Secretary. 


Vermont.—The membership of the Vermont State Audubon Society, and 
the work done by that body during the past year, shows no great increase over 
other years, owing largely to the fact that the Vermont Bird Club, an older society, 
is working along the same lines. The latter organization, started several years 
ago in connection with another scientific club, includes most of the bird-lovers 
in the state, has the same aims as the Audubon Society, and is very active in 
legislative matters. It has seemed wise, therefore, to make the work of our Society 
largely educational in its scope, and to bring into it as many junior members 
as possible. In this way, the two societies do not conflict, but both together. 
make a strong influence for the saving of the birds, and the instruction of the 
general public as to their value. 

Several junior Societies, numbering from one to four hundred children, have 
been started during the past year in various towns of the state. The description 
of the one located in St. Johnsbury may perhaps answer for all. Meetings are 
held by this Society, which for convenience is divided into two sections, once 
a month from January to June. The children choose officers from among their 
own number, and conduct their meetings with much ceremony. In June a con- 
test is held for determining those who are the best acquainted with the birds. 
The contestants are arranged in three divisions, according to age, the prizes 
in each division being five-dollar gold pieces. These prizes are donated by the 
president of the senior Society, Mr. C. H. Horton, and the interest created by 
the contest is very great. As preparation for this, bird walks are taken very fre- 
quently during the spring, these walks being lead by the secretary, or some 
other member of the state Society. 

Several senior Societies have arranged for lectures by various ornithologists, 
admission to these lectures being either free or a nominal price, so that they could 
be largely attended by the people of the vicinity. Among other speakers has 
been Mr. Henry Oldys, of the Biological Survey, Washington, who has lectured 
in Burlington, St. Johnsbury, Johnson and other places in the state. 

Some Societies have placed bird books and copies of ‘ Birp-LoreE’ on the 
tables of the town libraries, and three traveling libraries, composed entirely of 
bird books, have been circulated in the state-—Mauss Detra I. Grirrin, Secretary. 


Washington.— Modesty is becoming in a debutante, and indeed we have 
scarcely had time to take our bearings and get used to the lights since Mission- 
ary Finley brought us out in April. At a meeting held in the Central High School 
of Seattle, and presided over by Superintendent Cooper, we organized the Wash- 
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ington State Audubon Society with a membership of forty, since increased to 
over two hundred. 

We believe that we have a most promising field for the cultivation of bird- 
lovers, and we find that protective sentiment has been already developed, and 
fostered to a gratifying degree by the efforts of the Washington State Game 
and Fish Protective Association, of which our efficient secretary, Mr. H. Rief, 
is the animating spirit. Our work has an assured welcome in public school 
circles, and we await only the advent of the man with time enough to address 
himself to the important task of guiding and informing an awakening interest. 

There are in the interior of Washington a few Grebe colonies, which formerly 
suffered at the hands of skin hunters, but we do not know of recent depredations. 
Hawks and Owls suffer severely at the hands of unthinking farmers in eastern 
Washington, and we are reaping the expected harvest of ‘sage rats’ in conse- 
quence. Certain species of Grouse, notably the Columbian Sharp-tailed and 
the Sage Grouse, are possibly doomed to extinction; but, on the other hand, the 
spread of introduced species, notably the Mongolian Pheasant, and the Bob-white, 
is quite reassuring. Although the English Sparrow has been long with us, it 
is only recently that we have begun to notice the blighting influence of his mob 
tactics in our larger cities. 

In the summer of 1906, and again in 1907, the president of the Society recon- 
noitered the islands lying off the west coast of Washington and located some 
thirty rookeries of sea-birds. This region is little frequented by white men, but 
the birds have suffered in a diminishing ratio from the depredations of Indians. 
An effort has been made to put a stop to this practice, ancient as it is, and the 
agent in charge of the Makah Reservation, Dr. C. S. Woods, has promised his 
hearty coéperation to this end. 

Some idea of the extent of these island colonies may be obtained when I 
mention that probably 10,000 Rhinoceros Auklets nest on Destruction Island, 
and 40,000 Kaeding Petrels on Dhuoyuatzachtahl, one of the Quillayute Needles 
group; while upon Carroll Islet eleven of the twelve species known to the entire 
coast were found in June, 1907. Doubtless the time will come when it will be 
desirable to make of the last named a government reservation.—W. LEon Daw- 
son, President. 


Wisconsin.—Our Society has done little during the past year outside of 
educational work, which has consisted mainly in the distribution of ten or twelve 
thousand Leaflets amongst the schools and libraries of the state, and in the cir- 
culation of our slides and lectures. 

Our membership in the school branches continues to increase as the interest 
amongst the school children is fostered by our little magazine ‘ By the Wayside,’ 
which is still published in connection with the Illinois Society. Our classes for 
bird study conducted, in Madison during the spring months, were, as usual, 
well attended.—Mrs. R. G. THwalrTeEs, Secretary. 
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In regard to the work of our children’s Audubon Societies, the teachers say 
they are doing good work. Many of the branches are in rural districts, miles 
from even a railroad, so I am not in close communication with them, but, going 
through some letters, I find that during the snow-storms last April and May, 
during the migration season, the children fed the birds at Mecedah, Rhine- 
lander, Merrill, Montello, Mauston, Antigo, Yellow Lake, Elkhart Lake, Ingram 
and Elk Mound. In Appleton the birds were fed and boxes put out. There are 
also two drinking-places in private yards. We have never had to resort to the 
law here, but there is a marked improvement in bird conditions. 

Four years ago it was quite impossible to save a nest, but this year a brood 
of Catbirds were raised in a bush at the end of our bridge, so near to the side- 
walk that we could look down into the nest, and any child could have taken 
them out. The grass all about was worn down where every man, woman and 
child in the neighborhood stopped to look. 

The spiders have been very bad about our houses, so six families put up 
Wren boxes, as many as there were places, and this year we thought there were 
less spiders.—Miss Epna S. Epwarps, Secretary, School Department, Wisconsin 
Audubon Society. 


MEMBERSHIP IN THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION 


$5.00 paid annually constitutes a person a Sustaining Member. 
$100.00 paid at one time constitutes a Life Membership. 
$1,000.00 paid constitutes a person a Patron. 
$5,000.00 paid constitutes a person a Founder. 
$25,000.00 paid constitutes a person a Benefactor. 


FORM OF BEQUEST 


I do hereby give and bequeath to THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF AUDUBON 
SOCIETIES FOR THE PROTECTION OF WILD Birps AND ANIMALS, Incorporated, 
of the city of New York, 
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Austin, F. B 
Avery, Samuel P... 
Bacon, Mrs. F. E... 
Bacon, Miss M. P... 
Bahr, Dr. P. H 
Baird, Miss L. H... 
Baker, George L.... 


Abbott, Clinton G.. 
Achelis, Fritz....... 
Acklen, Col. J. H... 
Agar, Mrs. John G.. 
Agnetn, Mex.......<. 
poe he ere 
Aiken, John A 

Aldrich, Spencer... . 
Alexander, H. B.... 
Allen, Calvin H..... 
Allen, Chas. A 


Allen County Audu- 
bon Society. . 
Allen, James he 


oo 
50 
oo 
tele) 
co 
tele) 
fete} 
co 


Allen, Miss M. C.. 
Almon, Mrs.. . 
Almon, Miss M. E.. 


Annan MANIanannannnnnnun 


Ames, Miss M.S... . 
5 


Ames, Mrs. W.H... 5 


Carried forw’d ..$130 00 


Baker, L. D., Jr..... 


Carried forw’d ..$260 oo 


Carried forw’d . .$355 50 
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ANNUAL MEMBERS AND CONTRIBUTIONS, continued 


Brought forw’d . $355 


Beemer, J. G. Jr.. 
Behr, Edward A.. 
Belais, David 
Belais, Mrs. David. 
Bell, Mrs. Gordon. . 


Benedict, Theo. H.. 
Benn, Miss A. E.... 
Benn, George W... 
Bent, Arthur C..... 
Bertschmann, 


Bigelow, Mrs. P.... 
Bigelow, Dr. W. S.. 
Bill, Nathan D..... 
Billings, Miss E.... 
Binney, Edwin 

Bird, Miss Anna C.. 
Bird, Charles S..... 
ee ee 
Blair, C. Ledyard. . 


Blakely, Walter J... # 


Bliss, Mrs. Walter P. 
Bliss, Mrs. W. H... 
Blum, M.. ae 
Blunt, Miss E. S.. ; 
Bogert, W. S 
Bolles, Miss D. F.. . 
Bolling, Stanhope. . 
Bond-Foote, Miss 
Mary E.. 
Bonner, Mrs. P. R.. 
Borden, Miss E. L.. 
Borg, Mrs. S.C..... 
Borland, W.G...... 
Botham, Miss E. S.. 
Bowditch, James H. 
Bowlker, T. J 
Boyle, Edward J.... 
Bradford, Mrs. G.G. 
Bradlee, Thomas S.. 
Bradley, Miss A.A... 
Bradley, Miss L.... 
Bradley, Mrs. R.... 
Brandreth, Courtney 
Brazier, Mrs. J. H.. 
Breed, Stephen A... 
Breese, Miss E. L.. . 
Brennecke, i 
a Bridgewater”. . 
Bristol, John I. D.. 
Brooks, Allan 


Brooks, Mrs. P. C.. 
Brown, Charles E.. . 
Brown, David S.... 
Brown, Edwin H... 
Brown, Elisha R.... 
Brown, Hon. E. R.. 
Brown, Frank A.... 


AananaAanannn AnAn nan nnnnnouwnin OouUuuUnnununninununnaniunwn 


CUMAAAUMN OMwW ANNUUM 


50 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
fore) 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 


Carried forw’d . .$676 oo 


Brought forw’d . .$676 
Brown, Harry W... 
Brown, Dr. L....... 
Brown, Ronald K... 
Brown, Samuel N... 
Brownell, C. R..... 
Browning, W. H.... 
Bulkley, Mrs. E. M. 
Bullard, Mrs. E. P.. 
Burgess, John K.... 


Burnett, John T.... 
Burnett, Mrs. J..... 
Burnham, Mrs. 
George, 
Burnham, a 5 
Burnham, William. 
Burr, Mrs. I. T..... 
Bush, Mrs. E. F.... 
Butler, Mrs. Paul. . 
Butler, Miss V..... 
Bye, Mrs. C. F..... 
Cabanis, Winship. . 
Cabot, George E.... 
Cabot, Mrs. H. B... 
Cabot, Louis 
Cabot, Mrs. W. C.. 
Cameron, E. S..... 


MAM niannouwnnnnn 


Carleton, Cyrus.... 
Carnegie, Frank M. 
Carnegie, M. T.... 
Carpenter, C. L.... 
Carr, Miss Eva A... 
Carter, John E..... 
Carter, 3, T., Fri... 
Cary William A.... 


= 


Uanannnn OaAannninn oununn Oo 


Chafee, Mrs. Z..... 
Chamberlain, Rev.L. 
Chamberlin, Mrs. 
¥.. Ps 
Chamberlin, ‘G. 'N.. 
Chapman, C.&.. 
Chapman, Mrs. J. J. 
Chase, Mrs. A. B 
Chase, Sidney 
Chase, Mrs. T..... 
Chatfield, H. S..... 
Cheever, J. D 
Cheney, Mrs. A.... 
Cheney, Louis R.... 
Childs, Mrs. C. H.. 
Chisolm, A. R 
Christian, Miss E.. 
Christian, Miss S.. . 
Christy, Bayard H.. 


= 
° 


Maannnnn 


Chubbuck, Isaac Y. 5 


Carried forw’d . . $986 


fole} 
oo 
oo 
tele) 
oo 
tole) 
tele} 
tole) 
Lele) 
tole) 
tole) 
fete) 
tole) 


oo 
fete) 
lele} 
tele) 
oo 
oo 
tele) 
tole) 
Lele) 
tole) 
tole] 
fole) 
co 
Lele) 


oo 
tole) 
tole] 
oo 
tole) 
oo 
tole] 
tole] 
oo 
fete) 
tole) 
fete) 
tole) 


ole] 
oo 
oo 
oo 
Lele) 
fete) 


tole) 
fete) 
Lele) 
oo 
bole) 
ole] 
oo 
tele) 
oo 
tele] 
lele} 


oo 


Brought forw’d . . $986 
Church, F. C., Jr... 
Churchill, Miss A.P. 
Churchill, W. W.. 
Clapp, Miss Helen. . 
Clark, Miss A. B.... 


Clark, Mrs. J. T.... 
Clark, Miss S. E... 

Clarke, Miss H. E.. 

Clarkson, Mrs. T. S. 
Clemens, Miss J. L. 
Clemens, S. L...... 
Clemson, G. N..... 
Clinch, Edward S... 
Clinch, Howard T.. 
Coates, Miss S. H... 
Codman, Alfred... 
Codman, Miss C. A. 


“oe 


= 


ROMANIAN OoOMnInnouunoundo oUUMuUUnunuUnnuununn 


Coffin, George S.... 
Coker, David R.. 
Colburn, N. A.. 
Colcord, Albert P.. 


Collamore, Miss H.. 
Collier, P. F 
Collins, Miss Ellen. 
Collins, Miss G.... 
Collins, Miss M.... 
Comfort, Miss A... 
Comfort, Miss A. E. 
Converse, Mrs. C. C. 
Coolidge, J. R..... 
Coolidge, J. , 
idge, T. 


Corlies, Miss M. L.. 
Corning, Miss M. I. 
Costello, W. J 

Cox, Mrs. James S.. 
Cox, John L 
Cramer, Mrs. A.... 
Crane, Miss C. L... 
Crehore, F. M 


Cromwell, James W. 
Crosby, Mrs. E. H.. 
Crosby, Stephen M. 
Crossman, G. W.... 
Cudworth, F 
Cummins, Miss E. I. 
Cunningham, G. H. 
Curtis, Mrs. C. B... 
Curtis, Mrs. Louis. . 
Curtiss, Misses 
Curtiss, Miss S..... 


~ 
mMOMInAn ounuunun 


co 


—————— 


Carried forw’d, $1,389 00 
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ANNUAL MEMBERS AND CONTRIBUTIONS, continued 


Brought forw’d, $1,389 
Cutting, Robert F... 
Dana, Miss Ada.... 
Dana, Miss E. A.... 
Dane, Miss A. L.... 
Daveis, Edward H.. 
Davenport, Mrs.E.B 
Davis, Mrs. W. R... 
Davis, Walter R.... 
Day, Mrs. A. M.... 
Day, Mrs. Frank A. 
Day, Frank Miles. . 
Day, Miss K.S..... 
Dean, Charles A.... 
Deats, Mrs. E. S.... 
De Coppet, E. J.... 
De Coppet, T 
De Forest, H. W.... 


MAAAMnananaAnan nun 


- 
° 


mn 


Detroit Bird Pro- 
tecting Club 

Dewey, Dr. C.A.... 
Dexter, George.... 
Dick, Mrs. M.’M... 
Dickerman, W. B... 
Dietz, Mrs. C. N... 
Dod, Miss H. M.... 
Dodd, Henry W.... 
Dodge, Mrs. C. C... 
Dodge, C. H 
Dodge, Rev. S. D... 
Dodge, Miss G. H.. 
Dommerich, L. F... 
Dommick, Mrs. 
Donaldson, John J.. 
Dorrance, Miss A... 
Dorrance, B 
Draper, Eben S..... 
Drew, Miss E. E... 
Drew, Henry J. W.. 
Drude, Miss L. F.:. 
Drummond, Miss E. 
Drummond, Miss M. 
Duane, James May. 
Dubois, Dr. M. B... 
Duncan, A. Butler. . 
Dunham, A. L..... 
Duryee, Miss A. B.. 
Duryee, G. V. W... 
Dutcher, Mrs. W... 
Dutcher, Miss Mary 
Dutcher, William. . 
Dwight, Dr. J., Jr.. 
Dyer, Edward T... 
Eaton, E. Howard. . 
Eaton, Miss M. L.. . 
Eddy, Miss S. J.... 
oe) eee 
Elliot, Mrs. J. W... 
Ells, George P 


Carried forw’d, $1,782 


tole) 
tole) 
tole) 
tole) 
tole) 
oo 
oo 
tole) 
tole) 
oo 
tele) 


oo 


oo 
lole} 
Lele} 


Brought forw’d, $1,782 
Ely, Smith 
Emerson, Miss J. T. 3 
Emery, Miss G..... 
Emery, Miss G. H.. 
Emery, Mrs. L. J... 
aR Mrs. 


Estabrook, ‘A. a 
ON ee ee 
Eustis, Misses 


Fackler, David P... 
Fairbanks, Mrs. 


Fairchild, S. W..... 
Farnum, Henry W.. 5 
—— Mrs. John. 


Finley, William L.. 
Fish, Mrs. C. P... 
Fisher, Miss E. W.. 
Fiske, Mrs. M. M... 
Flavell, Mrs. L. C.. . 
Flower, A. R 

Fogg, Miss G. M... 
Forbes, Alexander. . 
Forbes, Mrs. W. H.. 
Forbush, E. H 
Foster, Macomb G.. 
Fox, Henry 
Freeman, Miss C. L. 
Freeman, Miss H. E. 
Freeman, Mrs. J. G. 
Freer, Charles L.... 100 
French, Miss C. A.. 
French, Miss E. A.. 1 
Freudenstein, W. L. 
Frissell, A. S 
Fulenwider, J. J. B. 
Fuller, Frank L.... 
Garrett, Mrs. E. W. 
Garrett, Miss M. E. 
Gatter, Miss E. A... 
Gavitt, William S.. . 
Geer, Mrs. Walter. . 
Gelpecke, Miss A.C. 
Gifford, Dr. H. 
Gilbert, H. B 
Gillett, Miss L. D.. . 
Gillingham, Mrs. 


Glessner, Mrs. J. J. 


Carried forw’d, $2,287 00 


Brought forw’d, $2,287 
Goddard, G. A 


Goin, James D.. 
Goodrich, Miss J. T. 
Goodwin, Mrs. H. M. 


Graham, Miss M. D. 
Graves, Mrs. C. B.. 
Gray, Miss Emily. . 
Gray, Miss Isa E... 
Gray, Mrs. Morris. . 
Gray, Roland 

Greene, G. S., Jr... 
Greene, Miss M.... 
Greene, Miss M. A.. 
Greenfield Audubon 


Grew, Mrs. E. W... 
Grew, Mrs. H. S.... 
Griffin, Mrs. S. B... 
Guillaudeu, Emil... 
Hadden, Dr. A..... 
Hadley, Mrs. A. P.. 
Hagar, Eugene P... 
Hanes, Miss J. R... 
Hale, Rev. E. E.... 
Hall, Alfred B 
Hamill, Miss E. C.. 
Hamilton, Miss 
Elizabeth S 


one ll Dr. G. F.. 
Hardy, Mrs. R..... 
Harper, Francis.... 
Harral, Mrs. E. W.. 
Harriman, Miss M.. 
Harris, Mrs. J. C... 
Harrison, Chas. G.. 


Hartness, Mrs. J... . 
Haskell, Miss H. P.. 
Hatch, Edward, Jr.. 
Hatch, Lyle Payson. 
Havemeyer, J.C.... 
Haynes, Henry W... 
Haynes, Miss L. de 
Forest. . 
—_ Mrs. Mary 
Smith 
Heaton, Mrs. R. C.. 
Hecker, Frank J.. 
Heinisch, R. E..... 
Hendrickson, W. F.. 
Henshaw, H. W.... 
Herrick, Harold.... 
Herrmann, Mrs. E.. 
Hesse, Victor L..... 
Heyward, D.C..... 


Carried forw’d, $2,603 00 


List of Members 
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ANNUAL MEMBERS AND CONTRIBUTIONS, continued 


Brought forw’d, sashes 
Hicks, Mrs. B.D... 5§ 
Hicks, John D.. 
Higginson, 

Elizabeth B 
oy RON Mrs. 

H. 


oo 
oo 
oo 


Mipsis st , ne’ 
Higginson, T. W.... 
Hill, William H..... 
Hittinger, Jacob... 
Hoague, Theodore. 


Hodgman, 

William L 
Hoffman, C. A..... 
Hoge, Miss F 
Holbrook, Mrs. E.. 
Holden, Mrs. E. R.. 
Holdren, M. E..... 
Hollingsworth, Mrs. 


8 
Holmes, Charles E.. 
Holt, Mrs. Henry. . 
Hopkins, Miss J.. 
Hoppin, Mrs. Sarah 
C. W.. 


Hornblower, Henry. 
Hornbrooke, Mrs. 
Frances B.. : 
Horr, Chas. W.. ‘ 
Hotchkiss, ie F... dss 
Houghton, C.S..... 
Houston, J. A 


Howells, Frank S 
Howland, Miss E... 
Howland, Miss I.. 
Hubbard, Miss A. 


Hubbard, Miss M.E. 
Hull, Mrs. A. G.... 
Humphreys, 


Hunnewell, Walter. 
Hunt, Dr. Emily G.. 
Hussey, William H.. 
Huyler, W. C 

Hyde, Mrs. E. F.... 
Ingalls, Chas. E.... 
Ingraham, E. D.... 
Inslee, Mrs. S 

Iselin, Mrs. C. O... 
Iselin, Mrs. W. E... 
Issenhuth, E.C..... § 
Jackson, Mrs. M. C. 25 
ng Chas. A... 

aynes, C. P 


Carried forw’d, $2,932 00 


| Johnson, Mrs. F.S.. 
| Johnson, Mrs. F. W. 


| Johnston, R. W.... 
| Jones, Boyd B 


Brought forw’d, $2,932 ©0 | 
Jenckes, John 

Jenks, Miss C. E... 
Jenks, Mrs. W. H... 


 aengs » | Dr. G. H 


Johnson, W. H..... 


, Charles H... 
Mrs. C. H... 
Miss Esther. 

. Frederick... 


COMMA nnnnnin 


Jordan, Miss C. M.. 
Joslyn, Mrs. G. A... 
Kahn, Otto H 
Kempster, James... 
Kendall, Miss G.. 
Kennedy, Mrs. at S. 
Kerr, Mrs. J. C.. 
Kerr, Miss Lois. 
Kimball, Miss H. F. 


os 


King, Miss L. B.,.. 
King, M. K 

King, William B.... 
Kite, Mrs. M....... 
Kittredge, S. D..... 
Knight, Mrs. A.S... 
Kopman, Henry H.. 
Kuhn, Mrs. H..... 
Kunhardt, W. B.... 
Kuser, Col. A. R.... 
Kuser, Mrs. A. R... 
Kuser, John D..... 
Kyle, William S.... 
LaFarge, Mrs. C. G. 
Lancashire, 


aan anAnn Ouwnnwuanunn 


Lang, Charles 
Langeloth, Jacob. . 
Langmann, Dr. G.. 
Lagowitz, Miss H.L. 
Law, J. Douglas. . 
Lawrence, John B.. 
Lawrence, 

R. 
Lawrence, T 
Lee, Frederic S..... 
Leigh, B. Watkins. . 
Leman, J. Howard. 
Lemmon, Miss Isa- 

bella McC 
Lemon, William H.. 5 
Lester, Mrs. J. W... 5 
Letchworth, Josiah. 5 
Leverett, George V.. 5 


MAannnwnn 


Uanaunan 


Carried forw’d, $3, 275 00 | 


| Livingston, G 


| Loeb, Morris 


Brought forw’d, $3,275 
Levy, Mrs. J 


| Lichtenauer, 


foes, HH... 


Logue, Mrs. Ida L.. 
Loines, Mrs. M. H.. 
Long, Harry V... 
Longfellow, 


Uanunnnnin 


Lord, Miss Cowper. 
Lord, Franklin B.. 
Loring, The Misses. 
Loring, Mrs. W. C.. 
Low, Hon. Seth.... 
Lowell, Miss C. R.. 
Lowell, James A.... 
Lowell, Miss L..... 
Lowell, Sidney V... 
Lowndes, James... 
Lowry, Mrs. A. L... 
Loyd, Miss S. A. C.. 
Luce, Matthew.... 
Lundy, Miss E. L... 
Lydig, David 

Lyle, John S 
Lyman, Henry 
McCullough, Mrs. 

Mary 
cline, me: <.. 
McGowan, Mrs. J. E. 
McHatton, Dr. H... 
McKee, Mrs. W.L.. 
McKittrick, T. H. Jr. 
MacDougall, G. R 
Mac Enroe, J. F.... 
Macy, V. Everit. 
Macy, Mrs. V. E.... 
Madden, Miss A. T. 
Mager, F. Robert.. 
Maghee, John H.... 
Maitland, A 
Malcom, Mrs. A.. 
Manning, 7. aes. 
Markham, 

Frances G 
Markoe, Mrs. John. 
Marling, Alfred E.. . 
Marrs, Mrs. K..... 
Marsh, Miss Ruth. . 
Marshall, Charles C. 
Marshall, T. A..... 
Martin, Miss C. M.. 
Martin, Mrs. E..... 
Martin, Mrs. J. W.. 
Maryland Branch of 

the National Au- 

dubon Society... 5 
Mason, Mrs. E.F... 5 00 


UMMM HUMAN OUUnN 


is) 


MAMA nnnananniwded ovr 


~ 
° 


iS) 
nAdocouwmunaunnon 


— 


Carried forw’d, $3,627 00 
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Brought forw’d, $3,627 
Mason, Mrs. E. .. 5 
Mason, Miss F. P.. 
Matheson, W. Ce. ae 
Mauran, Mrs. J. L.. 
Mayo, Miss Amy L. 


Conn 


Meisselbach, A. F.. 
Mellick, Mrs. G. P.. 
Mellor, George B... 
Meredith, Mrs. 
William T....... 
Merrill, Miss F. E.. 
Merriam, Mrs. D... 1 
Merriam, The Misses 
Metcalf, Manton B. 
Metcalf, Stephen O. 
Meyer, Miss H..... 
Meyer, Thos. C.... 1 
Miles, Mrs. H. F.... 
Miles, Mrs. H. A... 
Miller, Mrs. E. S... 
Miller, Frank M.... 
Miller, Mrs. R. F... 
Miller, Roswell... . 
Mills, Enos A...... 
Mitchell, Miss Mary 
Mitchell, Mrs. M. B. 
Montgomery, Miss 
ME istinasas« “% 
oS ee 5 
Moore, Miss F.R... 5§ 
Morgan, Miss FE. P.. 
Morris, Miss C. W.. 5 
Morris, Robert O... 5 
Morrow, T. J 
Morse, Mrs. 


aannin 


CAAAAananan oun oun 


r 
’ 
Moseley, 


pO Ty 
Se a A 
Nash, Mrs. M. C. B. 
Newton, Dr. E. D... 
Nichols, J. W. T.... 
Nicholson, Rebecca 
and Sarah....... 
Norcross, G. H.. 
Norton, C. E.. 
Noyes, Mrs. Hi. A. 
Oldberg, Mrs. O.. 
Opdycke, Mrs. E... 
Opdycke, L. E..... 
““Ormonde” 
Osborn, Mrs. W. C. 1 
Osborn, William R.. 
Otis, Charles R..... 
Outerbridge, A. J... 
Owen, Mrs. M. L... 
Paddock, Royce.... 
Paine, Mrs. A. G... 


UaMuMannan 


° 
MAaanumnoduUununaunan 


oo 
tole) 
tele) 
tole) 
tele) 
tole) 
fete) 
co 
fole, 
fete) 


tole, 
oo 
tole) 
oo 
oo 
Lele) 
oo 
oo 
oo 
oo 
tole) 
oo 
fete) 
tele) 
tole) 


oo 


Carried forw’d, $4,237 


fete 


Brought forw’d, $4,237 
Paine, Miss E. L 
Paine, Mrs. ee T., 

ond.. 
Palmer, "Miss C. ‘H.. 5 
Palmer, Miss D.. 5 
Palmer, Miss Elsie. 5 
5 
5 
5 


wn 


Palmer, Miss L.S... 
Palmer, Miss M.... 
Palmer, Dr. T.S.... 
Parker, Mrs. B. W.. 5 
Parker, Edward L.. 
Parker, Thomas F.. 
Param, A. Bo. 6x0 
Patten, Mrs. W.S... 
Patterson, W. F.. 
Peabody, G. A.. 
Peabody, Mrs. O. Ww. 
Peck, Mrs. E. P.. 


Penfield, Mrs. C. S.. 
Perkins, Miss E. G. 
Peters, Francis A... 
Pettigrew, G.A..... 
=? Mrs. Chas. 
E. ... . 
Phillips, Mrs. * c.. 
Phillips, Hon. J. M. 
Phipps, Henry..... 
Pickering, Mrs. H.. 
Peted, We. ©0255 5 
Pierce, Miss K.C... 5 
Pillsburv, A. N., Jr... 10 
Piper, Mrs. F. E.... 1 
eee 5 
Planten, John R.... 5§ 
Platt, Mrs. Charles. 5 
Pollock, George E.. § 
Pour, CC. Bivs..:. 5 
5 

5 

5 

5 

5 


al 


5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

om. 5 
Pell, William H..... 5 
I 

5 

5 

5 

5 

re) 

5 

5 


Poor, James R... 
Pope, Alexander... 
Post, 
Post, William S..... 
Potter, Miss C...... 
Potts, Jesse Walker. 5 
Potts, Miss S. B.... 5 
Pratt, Augustus.... 5 
Price, John S., Jr... 
Prohaska, J. ¥..... 32 
Pryer, Charles..... 5 
Putnam, F.W...... 5 
Pyle, Howard...... 5 
Rathborne, R. C... 
Read, Bartow...... 
Read, 
Read, 
Read, 
Read, 
Read, 
Rees, Norman l...,  § 


oo 
oo 


oo 
lele 
ole) 
oo 


Carried forw’d, $4,636 


5° 


Brought forw’d, $4,636 
Reinhold, Dr. A. J.. 5 
Renwick, E.S...... 5 
Reynolds, D 5 
Rhoads, Miss B. M. 5 
Rhoads, Miss L. W. 5 
Rhoads, J. S....... 5 
Rhoads, MissS. W.. 5 
Richards, MissA. A. 5 
Richardson, Dr. 

Maurice H....... 
Richie, Miss Sarah. 
Richmond, Walter. . 
Ricketts, Miss J.... 
Ripley, E. L...’.... 


Rebitus, BR. C...... 
Robert, Samuel... . 
Roberts, Mrs. C... 

Roberts, Miss E. C.. 
Roberts, Miss F. A.. 
Roberts, Thomas S. 
Robertson, Mrs. F. P. 
Robertson, Miss J.. 
Robey, Andrew A... 
Robinson, Miss A.'H. 
Robinson, Mrs.G. H. 
Robotham, C...... 
Rodes, Joseph H... 
Rodman, Alfred.... 
Rodman, Mrs. E... 
Roth, J. E 


Besse eseee 


~_ 


Maan OMA Annnnnn OUUMnnununuunnnan 


Sage, John H...... 
Sage, Mrs. S. M.... 
Saltonstall, John L.. 
Sanborn, Mrs. F. A. 
Sankey, William E.. 
Sargent, Mrs. F. W. 
Saunders, W.E..... 
Savings of Carola 
and her Brothers. 
Scattergood, T..... 
Schieffelin, Mrs. ‘i. 
M.. 


~ 


wn 


MUaanannunn “no 


Schott, Cc. M. ‘Jr. 

Schramm, Arnold. - 
Schroeder, Arthur. . 
Schwab, Rev. L. H.. 
Scrymser, Mrs. J. A. 
Seabrook, Mrs.H. H. 
Seamans, C. W..... 
a" SS See 
Sears, Mrs. S. C.... 
Sears, William R... 
Seaver, Benj. F..... 
Sedgwick, Mrs. E... 
See, Alonzo B...... 
Seiss, Dr. R. W..... 
Seligman, Isaac N.. 5 
Seligman, J........ 5 


is) 


nN 
AaMnannnnnnw 


Carried forw’d, $5,016 


5° 
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ANNUAL MEMBERS AND CONTRIBUTIONS, continued 


Brought forw’d, $5,016 
Seton, Ernest T.... 5 
BOWGM, J. Be. sa 520 5 


Shannon, T., Jr.... 2 
Sharpe, Miss E. D.. 
Shattuck, G. C..... 
Shattuck, Miss G. A. 
Shaw, Francis...... 
Shaw, Mrs. G. H... 
Shaw, De.) F.C... 
Shaw, ©. A... F555. 
Shaw, Mrs. R. G... 
Sheldon, Mrs. H. K. 
Shepard, C. Sidney. 
Sherman, J. P. R... 
Shiras, George, 3rd. 
Shortall, Mrs. J. L.. 
Simmons, B. F.. 
Sitgreaves, Miss M. iu 
Skeel, Mrs. R., Jr.. 
Skidmore, S. T.. 
Slocum, William H.. 
Smith, Miss A. W... 
Smith, meme. A. 5... 
Smith, Byron L..... 
Smith, Rev. C. B... 
Smith, Miss C. L... 
Smith, Miss E. C... 
Smith, Mrs. G. W... 
Smith, Mrs. J. N... 
Smith, Miss L.I.... 
Smith, Robert 
Smith, Mrs. R. D... 
Smith, Prof. Roy L.. 
ay A 
Smith, Mrs. W. M.. 
Smith, Walter M... 
Smith, Wilbur F.... 
Smyth, Ellison A... 
Snyder, Watson.... 
Soren, George W... 
Spafford, F. A...... 
Speer, Mrs. R. E.... 
Spencer, C. E... 
Speyer, Mrs. J.... 
Spooner, Miss M. *. 
Spofford, Paul N.. 
Sprague, F. P...... 
Sprague, Mrs. I.. 
Spray, S. J 
Squires, H. L...... 
Steinmetz, F. J..... 
Sterling, E. C...... 
Stetson, F. L....... 
Stevenson, Miss A. B. 
Stevenson, Miss F.G 
Stewart, P. B....... 
Stewart, Mrs. P. B.. 
Stillman, Miss B. W. 
Stillman, William 


mw 
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Carried forw’d, $5,397 


tole} 


Brought forw’d, $5,397 © 
Stilwell,Miss M. C.. 10 
Stirling, Miss E. M.. a 
Stone, Charles A.... 5 
Stone, Miss E. J.... 
Stone, George...... 5 
Stone, Herbert F.... 5 
Storrow, Mrs. J. J.. 5 
Stratton, C. E...... 5 
Sireng, MR. As...... 5 
Strong, Selah B..... 5 
Sturgis, John H.... 5 
Sugden, Arthur W.. 5 
Swan, Mrs. R.T.... 5 
Swasey, E. R...... 5 
Swenholt, Jonas.... 5 
Taber, Sydney R 5 
Taber, Mrs. S. R... 2 
Taft, Cyrus A...... 5 
Talcott, James..... 5§ 
Tarbell, Miss K.L.. 5 
Taylor, Alex. R..... § 
Taylor, B. FP... ... 5 
Tenney, Mrs. E. P.. 5 
Thayer, Mrs. E. R.. 35 
Thayer, Ezra R.... 25 
Thayer, Mrs. G. 

| a Pee ee 
Thayer, John E.. 
Thayer, Mrs. J. E.. 
Thayer, a See 
Thayer, Mrs. N.... 
Thebaud, Paul G... 
Thomas, Mrs. L.... 
Thomas, Mrs. T.... 
Thompson, Geo.... 
Thorndike, Albert. . 
Thorne, Samuel.... 1 
Thornton, L. M.... 
Tingley, S. H....... 
Tinkman, Julian R. 
ie) errr 
Todd, James...... 


Trainer, Cc en og 
Trine, Ralph W.... 
Tudor, F 
Turle, Mrs. ae 
Turner, Mrs. W. J.. 
Tuttle, Dr. A. H.... 
Tweedy, —-- ee 
Twombly, J. F.. 

Tyson, Mrs. G.. 

Unity Audubon So- 


Van Huyck, J. M... 5 
Van Orden, Miss 


van Wickle, Miss 
Marjorie P....... 
van Arnim, Miss A.. 5 


Lele] 


Lele) 
Lele) 
oo 


Carried forw’d, $5,956 00 ; 


| Wadsworth, 


| Ward, Marcus L... 
| Warner, Mrs. G. 


Brought forw’d, $5» 956 

Vermilye, Mrs. W. 
Gerard......... 

von bse Mrs. 
G. H. 


5 
Wadsworth, C. S.. 30 
In Memoriam, R. 

C. W. Wadsworth 15 
Mrs. 
W. Austin....... 
Waldo, 
i. = eee 
Walker, Master O.. 
Wallace, Mrs. A. H. 
Walters, Frank.... 


M. 
Warner, Dr. H. S... 
Warren, B. W...... 
Warren, Mrs. E. W. 
Warren, Mrs. C.... 
Warren, Samuel D.. 25 
Wateom, J. 4......: 5 
Webster, E.S...... § 
Webster, L. F...... 5 
weens, &. &,....... 5 
Weeks, W. B. P.... 5 
Wehrhane, C....... 5 
Weld, Rev.G.F.... § 
Weld, Gen. S. M... 5 
West, Charles C... 5 
Weston, Miss H.... 5 
Wetmore, Mrs.C.W. 5 
Wetmore, Bass — 
Wharton, Mrs. E. R. 5 
Wheeler, J. D...... 5 
Wheeler, S, H...... 5 


Wheelwright, Mrs. 


Whipple, Mrs. H. B. 
White, Mrs. C. T... 
White, Miss H. H... 
White, Dr. J.C..... 
Whiting, Miss G.... 
Whiting, Mrs. S. B.. 1 
Whitney, Miss Anne 
Whitney, Milton B.. 
Whiton, S. G...... 
Widmann, Otto... 
Williams, Blair S... 
Williams, Mrs. I. T. 
Williams, Miss M.E. 
Willis, Mrs. A...... 
Wills, Charles T.... 
Wilson, Miss A. E.. 
Wilson, C. W...... 
Wing, Asa S....... 
Winsor, Mrs. A..... 
Winsor, Miss M. P.. 


AOA nAnnnnnann ouumunnn 


Carried forw’d, $6,337 
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ANNUAL MEMBERS AND CONTRIBUTIONS, continued 


Brought forw’d, $6,337 o@| Brought forw’d, ~*~ 372 Brought forw’d, $6,417 
Winterbotham, a Woolman, E.. 5 Wright, Mrs. M. O.. 
Winzer, Emil J..... Woolman, E. W.. 5 Wright, Mrs. W.... 
Wolff, Mrs. L. | ORY 5 Wray, Charles P... . . 
Wood, Walter 5 Wright, C. M Wylly, Albert 
Woodcock, John... Wright, Horace W.. 5 Yenni, Mrs. C..... 
Woods, Edward F.. Wright, J. P % 5 
‘Woodward, Dr.L.F. 5 Wright, M. F 5 Zollikoffer, Mrs.O.F 5 


Carried forw‘d, $6,372 00 Carried forw’d, $6,417 00 Total $6,452 00 


Report of the Treasurer of the National Association of 
Audubon Societies 


BALANCE SHEET 
Exhibit “A” October 19, 1907 
ASSETS : 


‘Cash in Farmers Loan and Trust Company $6,199 92 
Furniture and Fixtures 120 80 
Monk “Tames Ga” The. bs vied. o.o0si04s cs Ch hedasdcesiace, SOE 
Boat “‘Royal Tern” No. 3 2,426 81 
Boat *“*Grebe” No. 5 200 00 


Boat ‘Audubon Patrol” No. 6 57 00 
——— 2,908 


Investments— 
Bonds United States Mortgage and Trust Company.... $3,000 00 
Bonds and Mortgages on Real Estate in Manhattan 


(New York City) 316,000 00 
———_ 319,000 


Deficit. for the year ended October 19, 1907, per Exhibit “‘B”. $8,864 go 
Add—General Fund deficit October 20, 1906............... 


$9,388 44 
Less—Balance on Special Fund, October 20, 1906........... 


NN sr dtns dh dene t midi ncktaannats $337,237 


LIABILITIES 

Endowment Fund— 

Balance October 20, 1906 $14,772 00 

Received from Estate Albert Wilcox 320,000 00 

Life Members, 16 at $100 

Life Members contributed to Endowment Fund 

$336,927 

Bradley Fund 
Less amount invested 

Taxes, Repairs, etc..... 


310 74 


$337,237 74 
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INCOME AND EXPENSE ACCOUNT FOR YEAR ENDING OCTOBER 19, 1907 


Exhibit “B”’ 

INCOME— 

EEE eS rT Tee hee tae wee $4,640 

Contributions 

Interest received from Investments..............0.+068- 

Educational Leaflets, Sales....... 

$17,978 53 

EXPENSES— 

Office and storeroom rent............... 

Printing 

Newspaper clippings 

Stereopticon 

Bank Exchange 

Launch Expenses 

Legislation 

Educational Leaflets 


Telephone 

Envelopes 
Lectures—Finley 
Biological Survey, Expense 
Telegrams 

Express and cartage 
Stenographic work 


Big Game Protection. ........ccccccscrccccseseces eee 
Curran & Mead, Press Information, etc 

T. G. Pearson, Salary 

T. G. Pearson, traveling expense 

E. H. Forbush, salary and traveling expense 

Miss Moore, salary 

H. H. Kopman 


Expenses carried forward........... pakdewrsaadae $22,19¢ 64 


Bird - Lore 


INCOME AND EXPENSE ACCOUNT FOR YEAR ENDING OCTOBER 19, 1907, continued 


INcoME, brought forward $17,978 53 
EXPENSES, brought forward $22,190 64 


STATE APPROPRIATIONS 


Bo OE a ee rr ee $1,582 
Vermont 


Virginia 
New York 


DN. «kcacssls accaneesensamse eid ass 
California 

Wisconsin 

Michigan . 
PE vkikds basa chee ee an ce eadk noes eek 
New Jersey 

South Carolina 

Washington 

Georgia 

Mississippi 

Alabama 


4,652 79 
Total expenses ‘ -———— 26,843 43 


Balance ;- Deficit, see Exhibit “*A” ...cccccceces $8,864 go 


Report of the Treasurer 


PEIRCE, GIMSON & CO., CERTIFIED PUBLIC ACCOUNTANTS, 
40 Cedar Street 


Doctors J. A. ALLEN, AND G. B. GRINNELL, NEw York, October 25, 1907. 

Auditing Committee, 

National Association of Audubon Societies, 
141 Broadway, New York City. 

Dear Sirs:—In accordance with your instructions under date of the 11th © 
inst., we have made an examination of the accounts of the National Associa- 
tion of Audubon Societies, for the year ending October 19, 1907. 

The results of our examination are presented herewith in the following 
Exhibits, viz :-— 


Exuisit “A”—BALANCE SHEET, OCTOBER 19, 1907. 


Exaursit ‘“‘ B’?—INCOME AND EXPENSE ACCOUNT FOR YEAR ENDING OCTO- 
BER 19, 1907. 


We have examined all vouchers and paid cheques in connection with dis- 
bursements and found same correct. We have also examined the securities in 
the Safe Deposit Company of New York. Yours very truly, 


PEIRCE, GIMSON & CO. 
Certified Public Accountants. 


NEw YorK, 346 Broadway, 
Wa. DutcaHe_Er, President, October 28, 1907. 
141 Broadway, City. 

Dear Sir:—We have examined the report submitted by Messrs. Peirce, 
Gimson & Co., Certified Public Accountants, of the accounts of the National 
Association of Audubon Societies, for the year ending October 19, 1907, which 
report shows balance sheet October 19, 1907, and income and expense account 
for the year ending on the same day. 

Vouchers and paid checks have been examined in connection with the dis- 
bursements, also securities in the Safe Deposit Company. 

We find the account correct. Yours truly, 

J. A. ALLEN, 


Geo. Birp GRINNELL, 
Auditing Committee. 
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Officers, Directors and Committees of the National Association of 
Audubon Societies for the Year 1907 


OFFICERS 


President, WILLIAM DuTCHER, of New York. 

First Vice-President, JouN E. THAYER, of Massachusetts. 

Second Vice-President, Turo. S. PALMER, M. D., of District of Columbia. 
Secretary, T. GILBERT PEARSON, of North Carolina. 

Treasurer, FRANK M. CHAPMAN, of New York. 

Attorney, SAMUEL T. CARTER, JR., of New York. 


DIRECTORS 
Class of 1908 


Mr. Assott H. THAyer, New Hampshire Mr. FRANK M. MILLER, Louisiana 
Mrs. C. GRANT LA FarGE, New York Dr. THEO. S. PALMER, D. C. 
Mr. JoHN E. THAYER, Massachusetts Mr. RUTHVEN DEANE, Illinois 
Class of 1909 
W. Scott Way, California Mr. R. W. WILLIAMs, JR., Florida 
WitiiAM DutcHeEr, New York GeorcE B. SEARS, New York 
RALPH HOFFMANN, Massachusetts Wa. HuBBELL FISHER, Ohio 
Class of 1910 
. Geo. Brrp GRINNELL, New York Mrs. KINGSMILL MArrs, Florida 
ArtTHuR H. Norton, Maine Mrs. MABEL O. Wricat, Connecticut 
. H. P. ATTWATER, Texas Mr. WALTER J. BLAKELY. Missouri 
Class of 1911 
FRANK Bonp, Wyoming Dr. JoEt A. ALLEN, New York 
. T. GrtBert Pearson, N.C. Dr. DAvip STARR JoRDAN, California 
Class of 1912 


FRANK M. CHAPMAN, New York Mr. WILLIAM BREWSTER, Mass. 
WITMER STONE, Pennsylvania Dr. FREDERICK A. Lucas, New York 
. Hermon C. Bumpus, New York Mr. Cartton D. Howe, Vermont 


Executive Committee 
. J. A. ALLEN Mr. F. M. CHAPMAN 
. Geo. Birp GRINNELL Dr. FREDERICK A. LUCAS 
Finance Committee 


Dr. Hermon C. Bumpus Mrs. C. Grant LA FARGE 
Mr Joun E. THAYER Mr. F. M. CHAPMAN 


